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No. 1—An Artistic Evening 
HE first invitation I ever received into a purely Parisian interior might 


have been copied out of a novel by Paul Bourget. Its lure was thus 
phrased: “Un peu de musique et d’ agréables femmes.” It answered 
to my inward vision of Paris. My experiences in London, which 
fifteen years earlier I had entered with my mouth open, as I might 
have entered some city of Oriental romance, had, of course, done little to destroy 
my illusions about Paris, for the ingenuousness of the artist is happily indestruc- 
tible. Hence, my inward vision of Paris was romantic, based on the belief that 
Paris was essentially “different.” Nothing more banal in London than a “little 
music,’ or even “some agreeable women!” But what a difference between a little 
music and un peu de musique! What an exciting difference between agreeable 
women and agréables femmes! After all, this difference remains nearly intact 
to this day. Nobody who has not lived intimately in and with Paris can appre- 
ciate the unique savour of that word femmes. “\Women” is a fine word, a word 
which, breathed in a certain tone, will make all men—even bishops, misogynists, 
and political propagandists—fall to dreaming! But femmes is yet more potent. 
There cling to it the associations of a thousand years of dalliance in a land where 
dalliance is passionately understood. 
The usual Paris flat, high up, like the top drawer of a chest of drawers! 
No passages, but inultitudinous doors. In order to arrive at any given room 
it is necessary to pass through all the others. [ passed through the dining-room, 
where a servant with a marked geometrical gift had arranged a number of very 
small plates round the rim of a vast circular table. In the drawing-room my host 
was seated at a grand piano with a couple of candles in front of him and a couple 
of women behind him. See the light glinting on bits of the ebon piano, and on 
his face, and on their chins and jewels, and on the corner of a distant picture 
frame; and all the rest of the room obscure! He wore a jacket, negligently ; the 
interest af his attire was dramatically centered in his large, limp necktie; necktie 
such as none but a hero could unfurl in Londen. A man with a very intelligent 
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face, eager, melancholy (with a sadness acquired in the Divorce Court), wistful, 
appealing. An idealist! He called himself a publicist. One of the women, a 
musical composer, had a black skirt and a white blouse; she was ugly but pro- 
vocative. The other, all in white, was pretty and sprightly, but her charm lacked 
the perverseness which is expected and usually found in Paris; she painted, she 
versified, she recited. With the eye of a man who had sat for years in the editorial 
chair of a ladies’ paper, I looked instinctively at the hang of the skirts. It was 
not good. Those vague frocks were such as had previously been something else, 
and would soon be transformed by discreet modifications into something still else. 
Candlelight was best for them. But what grace of demeanor, what naturalness, 
what candid ease and appositeness of greeting, what absence of self-consciousness! 
Paris is the self-uncorscious. 

I was presented as /e romancier anglais. It sounded romantic. I thought: 
“What a false impression they are getting, as of some vocation exotic and delight- 
ful! If only they knew the prose of it!” I thought of their conception of 
Kngland, a mysterious isle. When Balzac desired to make a woman exquisitely 
strange, he caused her to be born in Lancashire. 

My host begged permission to go on playing. In the intervals of being a 
publicist, he composed music. and he was now deciphering a manuscript freshly 
written. I bent over between the two women, and read the title: 

“Yedrasil: reverie.” 

; * 2 * * * i 

When there were a dozen or fifteen people in the room, and as many candles 
irregularly disposed like lighthouses over a complex archipelago, I formed one of 
a group consisting of those two women and another, a young dramatist who con- 
cealed his expressive hands in a pair of bright yellow gloves, and a middle-aged 
man whose constitution was obviously ruined. This last was librarian of some 
public library—I forget which—and was stated to be monstrously erudite in all 
literatures. I asked him whether he had of late encountered anything new and 
good in English. 

“[ have read nothing later than Swinburne,” he replied in a thin, pinched 
voice—like his features, like his wary and suffering eyes. Speaking with an icy, 
glittering pessimism, he quoted Stendhal to the effect that a man does not change 
after twenty-five. He supported the theory bitterly and joyously, and seemed 
to taste the notion of his own intellectual rigidity, of his perfect inability to receive 
new ideas and sensations, as one tastes an olive. The young dramatist, in a 
beautifully curved phrase, began to argue that certain emotional and purely intel- 
lectual experiences did not come under the axiom, but the librarian would have 
none of such a reservation. ‘Then the women joined in, and it was just as if they 
had all five learnt off by heart one of Landor’s lighter imaginary conversations, 
and were performing it. Well convinced that they were all five absurdly wrong, 
fanciful, and sentimental, either in optimism or pessimism, I nevertheless stood 
silent and barbaric. Could I cut across that lacework of shapely, elegant sen- 
tences and ajposite gestures with the ragged edge of what in England passes for 
a remark? The librarian was serious in his eternal frost. ‘The dramatist had 
the air of being genuinely concerned about the matter; he spoke with deference to 
the librarian, with a chivalrous respect to the women, and to me with glances of 
appeal for help; possibly the reason was that he was himself approaching that 
creadful limit of twenty-five. But the women’s eyes were always contradicting 
the polite seriousness of their tones. ‘Their eyes seemed to be always mysteriously 
talking about something else; to be always saying: “All this that you are dis- 
cussing is trivial, but I am brooding forever on what alone is important.” This, 
while true of nearly all women, is disturbingly true of Parisians. The aging 
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librarian, by dint of freezing harder, won the altercation: it was as though he 
stabbed them one by ore with a dagger of ice. And presently he was lecturing 
them. The women were now admiring him. ‘There was something in his face, 
worn by maladies, in his frail physical unpleasantness, and in his frigid and total 
disgust with life, that responded to their secret dream. ‘Their gaze caressed him, 
and he felt it falling on him like snow. That he intensely enjoyed his existence 
was certain. 

They began talking low among themselves, the women, and there was an 
outburst of laughter; pretty, giggling lavghter. The two who had been at the 
piano stood aside and whispered and laughed with a more int*mate intimacy, 
struggling to suppress the laughter, and yet every now and then letting it escape 
from sheer naughtiness. ‘They cried. It was the fou rire. Impossible to believe 
that a moment before they had been performing in one of Landor’s imaginary con- 
versations, and that they were passionately serious about art and life and so on. 
They might have been schoolgirls. 

“Farceuses, toutes les deux!” said the host, coming up, delightfully indulgent, 
but shocked that women to whom he had just played “Ygdrasil” should be able 
so soot: to throw off the spell of it. 

The pretty and sprightly woman, all in white, despairing, whisked impulsively 
out of the room, in order to recall to herself, amid darkness and cloaks and hats, 
that she was not a giddy child, but an experienced creature of thirty if she was a 
day. She came back demure, her eyes liquid, brooding. 

* x * * Be * * * 


“By the way,” said the young dramatist to the host, “your People’s Concert 
scheme—doesn’t it move ?” 

“By the way,” said the host, suddenly excited, “shall we hold a meeting of 
the committee now ?” 

He had a project for giving performances of the finest music to the populace 
at a charge of five sous per head. It was the latest activity of the publicist in 
him. ‘The committee appeared to consist of everybody who was standing near. 
He drew me into it, because, coming from London, I was, of course, assumed to 
be a complete encyclopedia of London, and to be capable of furnishing detailed 
statistics about all twopence-halfpenny enterprises in London for placing the 
finest music before the people. The wemen, especiaily the late laughers, were 
touched by the beauty of the idea underlying the enterprise, and their eyes showed 
that at instants they were thinking sympathetically of the far-off “people.” The 
librarian remained somewhat apart, as it were with a rifle, and maintained a deso- 
lating fire of questions: “Was the scheme meant to improve the people or to divert 
them? Would they come? Would they like the finest music? Why five sous? 
Why not seven, or three? Was the enterprise to be self-supporting?” The host. 
with his glance fixed in appeal on me (it seemed to me that he was entreating 
me to accept him as a serious publicist, warning me not to be misled by appear- 
ances)—the host replied to all these questions with the sweetest, politest, most 
wistful paticnce, as well as he could. Certainly the people would like the finest 
music! The people had a taste naturally distinguished and correct. It was we 
who were the degenerates. The enterprise must be and would be self-supporting. 
No charity! No, he had learnt the folly of charity! But naturally the artists 
would give their services. They would be paid in terms of pleasure. The finan- 
cial difficulty was that, whereas he would not charge more than five sous a head 
for admission, he could not hire a hall at a rent which worked out to !ess than a 
franc a head. Such was the problem before the committee meeting! Dufayel, 
the great shopkeeper, had offered to assist him. . . . The librarian frigidly 
exposed the anti-social nature of Dufayel’s business methods, and the host hur- 
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riedly made him a present of Dufayel. Dufayel’s help could not be conscientiously 


accepted. ‘The problem then remained! . . . London? London, so practical? 
As an encyclopedia of London I was not a success. Politeness hid a general 


astonishment that, freshly arrived from Londen, I could not suggest a solution, 
could not say what London would do in a like quandary, nor even what London 
had done! 

“We will adjourn it to our next meeting,” said the host, and named day, hour, 
and place. And the committee smoothed business out of its brow and dissolved 
itself, while the host performed some Japanese music on the Pleyel. When it was 
finished, the librarian, who had listened to Japanese music at an embassy, said 
that this was not Japanese music. “And thou knowest it well,” he added. The 
host admitted that it was not really Japanese music, but he insisted with his 
plaintive smile that the whole subject of Japanese music was very interesting and 
enigmatic. 

Then the pretty, sprightly woman, all in white, went and stood behind an 
armchair and recited a poem, admirably, and with every sign of emotion. Difficult 
to believe that she had ever laughed, that she did not exist continually at these 
heights! She bowed modestly, a priestess of the poet, and came out from behind 
the chair. 

“By whom?” demanded the librarian. 

And a voice answered, throbbing: “Henri de Régnier.” 

“Indeed,” said the librarian with cold, careless approval. “It is pretty enough.” 

But I knew, from the tone alone of the answering voice, that the name of 
Henri de Régnier was a sacred name, and that when it had been uttered the proper 
thing was to bow the head mutely, as before a Botticelli. 

“IT have something here,” said the host, producing one of those portfolios 
which hurried men of affairs carry under their arms in the streets of Paris, and 
which are called serviettes; this one, however, was of red morocco. The pretty, 
sprightly woman sprang forward blushing to obstruct his purpose, but other hands 
led her gently away. ‘The host, using the back of the armchair for a lectern, read 
alternately poems of hers and poems of his own. And he, too, spoke with every 
sign of emotion. I had to conquer my instinctive British scorn for these people 
because they would not at any rate pretend that they were ashamed of the emotion 
of poetry. Their candor appeared to me, then, weak, if not actually indecent. 
The librarian admitted occasionally that something was pretty enough. The rest 
of the company maintained a steady fervency of enthusiasm. ‘The reader himself 
forgot all else in his increasing ardor, and thus we heard about a score of poems 
all, as we were told, unpublished—together with the discussion of a score of 





poems. 


We al! sat around the rim of an immense circle of white table-cloth. Each 
on a little plate had a portion of pineapple ice and in a little glass a draught of 
Asti. Far away, in the center of the diaper desert, withdrawn and beyond reach, 
lay a dish containing the remains of the ice. Except fans and cigarette cases, 
there was nothing else on the table whatever. Some one across the table asked me 
what I had recently finished, and I said a play. Everybody agreed that it must 
be translated into French. ‘The Paris theaters simply could not get good plays. 
In a few moments it was as if the entire company was beseeching me to allow 
my comedy to be translated and produced with dazzling success at one of the 
principal theaters on the boulevard. But I would not. I said my play was 
unsuitable for the French stage. 

“Because ?” 

“Because it is too pure.” 
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I had meant to be mildly jocular. But this joke excited mirth that surpassed 
mildness. “Thou hearest that? He says his play is too pure for us!” My 
belief is that they had never heard one of these strange, naive, puzzling barbarians 
make a joke before, and that they regarded the thing in its novelty as really too 
monstrously and exotically funny, in some manner which they could not explain 
to themselves. Beneath their politeness I could detect them watching me, after 
that, in expectation of another outbreak of insular humor. I might have been 
tempted to commit follies, had not a new guest arrived. This was a tall, large- 
boned, ugly, coquettish woman, with a strong physical attractiveness and a voice that 
caused vibrations in your soul. She was in white, with a powerful leather waist- 
band which suited her. She was intimate with everybody except me, and by a 
natural gift and force she held the attention of everybody from the moment of 
her entrance. You could see she was used to that. The time was a quarter to 
midnight, and she explained that she had been trying to arrive for hours, but 
could not have succeeded a second sooner. She said she must recount her journée, 
and she recounted her journée, which, after being a vague prehistoric nebulosity 
up to midday, seemed to begin to take a definite shape about that hour. It was 
the journée of a Parisienne who is also an amateur actress and a dog-fancier. 
And undoubtedly all her days were the same: battles waged against clocks and 
destiny. She had no sense of order or of time. She had no exact knowledge of 
anything; she had no purpose in life: she was perfectly futile and useless. But 
she was acquainted with the secret nature of men and women; she could judge 
them shrewdly; she was the very opposite of the ingénue; and by her physical 
attractiveness, and that deep, thrilling voice, and her distinction of gesture and 
tone. she created in you the illusion that she was a capable and efficient woman, 
absorbed in the most important ends. She sat down negligently behind the host, 
waving away all ice and Asti, and busily fanning both him and herself. She 
flattered him by laying her ringed and fluffy arm alc mg the back of his chair. 

“Do you know,” she said, “smiling at him my steriously, ‘ ‘I have made a strange 
discovery to-day. Paris gives more towards the saving of lost dogs than towards 
the saving of lost women. Very curious, is it not?” 

The host seemed to be thunderstruck by this piece of information. The whole 
table was agitated by it, and a tremendous discussion was set on foot. I then wit- 
nessed for the first time the spectacle of a fairly large mixed company talking 
freely about scabrous facts. Then for the first time was I eased from the strain 
of pretending in a mixed company that things are not what they in fact are. To 
listen.to those women, and to watch them listening, was as staggering as it would 
have ‘been to see them pick up red-hot irons in their feverish, delicate hands. 
Their admission that they knew everything, that no corner of existence was dark 
enough to frighten them into speechlessness, was the chief of their charms, then. 
It intensified their acute femininity. And while they were thus gravely talking, 
ironical, sympathetic, amused, or indignant, they even yet had the air of secretly 
thinking about something else. 

Discussions of such subjects never formally end, for the talkers never tire of 
them. ‘This subject was discussed in knots all the way down six flights of stairs 
by the light of tapers and matches. I left the last, because | wanted to get some 
general information from my host about one of his guests. 

“She is divorcing her husband,” he said, with the simple, sad pride of a man 
who had been a petitioner in the matrimonial! courts. 

We shook hands warmly. 

“Au revoir, mon ami.” 

“Au revoir, mon cher.” 

(To be continued) 












































A Corner in Paris 


From a sketch by Arnold Bennett, which appears on the jacket of The Book of Charlotta 











Arnold Bennett: The British Balzac 


By Coningsby W. Dawson 


Author of The Road to Avalon 


HE nineteenth 
duced ‘an average 
British novelist of first-rate 
qualities in a decade. ‘To-day 
the number of fiction writers 
is greater than at any previous period and 
the general standard of work is higher, yet 
the tendency has been toward a diffused 
excellence of talent rather than toward the 
more conspicuous excellence which concen- 
trates ina single genius. The reading public 
has increased beyond all records, and the 
demand for fiction has outstripped the effi- 
cient supply. Many present-day novelists 
have had no special vivid experience. 
There are some who write merely to ex- 
press their tedium. Yet, as Arnold Bennett 
points out, “The greatest makers of litera 
ture are those whose vision is widest and 
whose feeling has been most intense; their 
lives are one long ecstasy of denying that 
the world is a dull place.” 

During the past twenty years the ex- 
cessive importance attached to technique 
has done much to curb both the novelist’s 
daring and naturalness. A spirit of self 
conscious timidity has robbed him of his 
adventure and encouraged him to take 
shelter beneath a facile imitativeness. He 
lives with one ear attentive to the public. 
the other to the critic. He writes what he 
thinks the public wants ; he writes to please 
everybody; but he rarely pleases himself. 

Three men in recent years have been 
found bold enough to raise a protest— 
William de Morgan, H. G. Wells, and 
Arnold Bennett. They have all abandoned 
arbitrary technique and have adopted the 
large leisureliness of life as their model. 

William de Morgan’s protest takes the 
form of a harping back to the spacious and 
genial methods of Charles Dickens. 

Mr. Wells, in his later novels, while plan- 
ning his work on the same great model. 
has kept his issues essentially contempo- 
rary. He writes in a spirit of farce, mid- 
way between anger and jest. He voices 
the economic and social unrest, bodying 
them forth in his leading characters. In 


century pro- 
of one 


his effort to handle grave problems mer- 
rily, he is driven to depict odd situations 
and personalities rather than those which 
are typical of average experience. While 
his novels are brilliantly up-to-date in con- 
ception, they are burlesque and remote in 
their total effect. They start out as life and 
finish up as romance. 

Arnold Bennett has freed himself from 
precedent by striking a new vein in modern 
fiction. He has made the discovery, which 





Arnold Bennett 


As a London artist sees him 


alzac made before him, that there is no 
cleavage between life and romance, but 
that properly speaking life is romance. 
This keen sense of the “miraculous inter- 
estingness of the universe” breathes 
throughout his pages. 


It has enabled him 
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to find in the “Five Towns” a stage of 
sufficient magnitude to accommodate all 
the human passions. “And what is there 
wonderful in that,” he would say, “since 
men live there?” Nothing, save that you, 
sir, have had the generosity of vision to 
discern beneath the commonplace surface 
of convention the epics which are in the 
making. 

Seven years ago few people outside of 
the inhabitants had heard of Hanbridge, 
Bursley, Knype, Longshaw and Turnhill; 
the only fact about them which those who 
had heard remembered was that pottery 
was made there. To-day they have at- 
tained a permanent place in literature and 
are remembered by the majority because 
they were the home of Mrs. Baines, Con- 
stance, Sophia, Mr. Povey, and sundry 
other more or less fictional characters who 
figure in the novels of Arnold Bennett. 
As Balzac created France the stage for his 
“Human Comedy,” so Arnold Bennett, 
with equal sureness of mastery, has chosen 
the “Five Towns.” 

Like so many of our greatest writers of 
fiction, from Daniel Defoe to Rudyard 
Kipling, Mr. Bennett received his literary 
training in the school of journalism. Here 
it was that he learned the immense import- 
ance of directness, and that the first pre- 
requisites of any writer are enthusiasm and 
passionate curiosity as to what is happen- 
ing in the world about him. Apropos of 
journalistic enthusiasm, Mr. Bennett fur- 
nishes a humorous illustration. He was 
twenty and a reporter to a local paper. An 
election had taken place in which his 
paper’s candidate had been defeated and a 
brewer had won. His editor had given 
him instructions that if they lost he was 
to make fun of the brewer, and in any 
case to deliver his copy by eleven o'clock 
next morning. Mr. Bennett says: 


I attended the declaration of the poll, and as 
the elated brewer made his speech of ceremony 
in front of the town hall, I observed that his 
hat was stove-in and askew. I fastened on that 
detail, and went to bed in meditation upon the 
facetious notes which I was to write early on 
the morrow. In the middle of the night I was 
wakened up. My venerable grandfather, who 
lived at the other end of the town, had been 
taken ill and was dying. As his eldest grand- 
son, my presence at the final scene was indis- 
pensable. I went, and talked in low tones with 
my elders. Nothing domestic could be per- 
mitted to interfere with my duty as a journalist. 


“IT must write those facetious comments while 
my grandfather is dying!” This thought filled 
my brain. It seemed to me to be fine, splendid. 
I was intensely proud of being laid under a 
compulsion so startlingly dramatic. Could [ 
manufacture jokes while my grandfather ex- 
pired? Certainly: I was a journalist. And 
never since have I been so ardently a journalist 
as I was that night and morning. With a sense 
of the theatrical, I wrote my notes at dawn. 
They delicately excoriated the brewer. 

The curious thing is that my grandfather 
survived not only that, but several other fatal 
attacks. 


Shortly after this occurrence Mr. Ben- 
nett removed to London. 

A journalist is one who observes and 
reports on daily happenings. In the word’s 
most liberal and honorable sense, Arnold 
Bennett has been a journalist all his life. 
As a novelist he has borrowed Stevenson’s 
knowledge, that nothing counts in fiction 
more than personality. His novels are 
remarkable glimpses of the diurnal pageant 
of life, sympathetically recorded and made 
important by his own personality, 

In London he entered a lawyer’s office. 
The legal atmosphere which he gathered 
at this period is powerfully made use of 
in Whom God Hath Joined. During his 
leisure he contributed articles as a free- 
lance journalist and studied French litera- 
ture. “During all this time,” he writes, 


I was absorbing French fiction incessantly; in 
French fiction I include the work of Turgenev, 
because I read him always in French transla- 
tions. Turgenev, the brothers de Goncourt, and 
de Maupassant were my gods. I accepted their 
canons, and they filled me with a general scorn 
of English fiction which I have never quite lost. 


Under these foreign formative influ- 
ences, to which was later added that of 
Flaubert, he wrote his first novel. The 
great difference between French fiction and 
English is its emotionalism and deeper 
insight into feminine character. English 
novels have plenty of sentiment, but very 
little genuine emotion. The majority of 
the fictional masterpieces of France have 
women for their leading characters. It is 
notable that out of nine of Mr. Bennett’s 
novels, six concern themselves directly 
with women and women’s problems. 
These bear women’s names as their titles, 
and one, written in the first person, is sup- 
posed to be a woman’s soul-confession. 
They are wrought with a feminine exact- 
ness for noting details and discovering 
glamour in the commonplace, and are 
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planned with a masculine breadth and 
sanity. The French novel is apt to grow 
hysterical at times, especially when dealing 
with feminine psychology. Arnold Bennett 
has contrived to combine French vivacity 
and force of feeling with British morality 
and self-poise. No writer of English lit- 
erature has given in the same space of 
time a gallery of women’s portraits so 
careful and actual as is contained in these 
tales of the “Five Towns.” 

It is of interest and not without signifi- 
cance to mention at this point that, after 
two or three years of legal work and free- 
lance journalism, Arnold Bennett, “with 
surprising suddenness,” was appointed 
assistant-editor of a ladies’ paper. 

“The office was in the West End,” he 
tells us— 


There was no discipline and no need of 
discipline, since the indoor staff consisted onl) 
of the editor, myself, and the editor’s lady-secre- 
tary. The contrast between this and the exact 
ritual of a lawyer’s office was marked and de- 
lightful. From time to time well-dressed and 
alert women called, to correct proofs, to submit 
drawings, to scatter excuses. This was “Evadne,” 
who wrote about the toilet; that was “An- 
gelique,” who did the cookery; the other was 
“Enid,” the well-known fashion artist. In each 
case I was of course introduced as the new 
assistant-editor; they were adorable, without 
exception. 

The doings of the afternoon, however, bor« 
a closer resemblance to my notion of journalism. 
That day happened to be press-day, and I per- 
ceived that we gradually became very busy. 
Messenger boys waited while I wrote paragraphs 
to accompany portraits, or while I regularized 
the syntax of a recipe of sole a la Normandie, 
or while I ornamented two naked lines from the 
“Morning Post” with four lines of embroidery. 
The editor was enchanted with my social para- 
graphs; he said I was born to it, and perhaps 
{ was. I innocently asked in what part of the 
paper they were to shine. 

“Gwendolin’s column,” he replied. 

“Who is Gwendolin?” I demanded. Weeks 
before I had admired Gwendolin’s breadth of 
view and worldly grasp of things, qualities rare 
in women, 

“You are,” he said, “and I am. It’s only an 
office signature.” 

Now that was what I call journalism. 


Lady readers of Arnold Bennett have 
often expressed astonishment at the almost 
uncanny knowledge he displays of woman 
and woman’s ways. ‘To such it would be 
of interest to hear his own confession. In 
editing a ladies’ paper he was educating 
himself to become the author of The Old 
Wives’ Tale. 
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I learnt a good deal about frocks, household 
management, and the secret nature of women, 
especially the secret nature of women. As for 
frocks, I have sincerely tried to forget that 
branch of human knowledge; nevertheless the 
habit, acquired then, of glancing first at a 
woman’s skirt and her shoes, has never let me. 


Of the naive and flattering diplomacy 
employed by women in their business deal- 
ings with men, he also learnt something. 
When he rose from assistant-editor to be 
editor-in-chief, he found 


the situation of editor of a ladies’ paper 
piquantly complicated, by reason of the fact 
that some women, not many, but a few, have 
an extraordinary belief in, and make unscrup 
ulous use of, their feminine fascinations. The 
art of being “nice to editors” is diligently prac- 
tised by these few, often, as I know, with bril- 
liant results. Sometimes I have sat in my office, 
with the charmer opposite, and sardonically re- 
flected: “You think I am revolving round you 
little finger, madam, but you never were more 
mistaken in your life.” And yet, breathes there 
a man with soul so uniformly cold that once or 
twice in such circumstances the woman was not 
right after all? 


Richardson is invited by a_ publisher 
friend to write an open letter of advice to 
servant maids; before he himself is aware 
of what has happened, he finds himself 
writing Pamela. Fielding sets out to deride 
Pamela, falls in love with his characters, 
alters his burlesque to a serious artistic 
effort, and so gives the world Joseph An- 
drews. Samuel Johnson commenced and 
completed Rassclas, his only attempt at fic- 
tion, within an incredibly short space of 
time, merely to obtain sufficient money to 
defray his mother’s funeral expenses. 
Scott had to become a bankrupt that he 
might be nerved to his greatest effort; 
Dickens, that he might understand the sor- 
rows of children, had to work as a child 
in a blacking factory. Thackeray, ambi- 
tious to become a painter, had to lose his 
fortune in order that he might be forced 
into novel-writing. So with Arnold Ben- 
nett, everything that he did previous to 
becoming a novelist was an education for 
his final destiny. To those who know his 
cycle of stories it will be easy to trace out 
influences. The basal influences, however, 
are French literature and the “Five 
Towns.” 

At first glance this strikes one as a 
bizarre combination; but it is not, as is 
proved by the fact that the result has been 
a return to naturalness. The “Five Towns” 
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are typically provincial, intensely insular 
and disdainful of the outside world. ‘The 
consequence of this is narrowness of out- 
look, but depth of atmosphere. ‘They are 
industrial in their social organization ; both 
the refinements of the metropolis and the 
poetry of the country are lacking, but they 
have one quality which lifts them into 
significance—a rough and sturdy inde 
pendence of individuality. ‘The district is 
ripe in characters. It supplies all that 
could be desired in a field for fiction, save 
its narrowness. This the French influence 
corrects by giving to the author his per- 
spective. As it happens it does more than 
this: it gives him his method. 

As has been said, technique has come 
near to ruining the English novel; it has 
driven the novelist to seek out artificial 
and startling effects that he may produce a 
towering climax. The result of this has 
been a violating both of the truth of reality 
and the poetry of romance. With the 
French, technique has always been bounded 
by the requirement that the total effect of 
fiction should be credible and that where 
the narrative pretends to follow life the 
presentation should be as nearly as possi- 
ble photographic. With Arnold Bennett 
the life-like sequence of his events is the 

Notrr. The new uniform edition of Arnold 
Bennett’s novels, now being issued by the Georg 
H. Doran Company, includes the following vol 
umes: Helen With the High High, The Book 
of Carlotta, Buried Alive, Leonora, Whom God 
Hath Joined, A Great Man, and Anna of th 
Five Towns. His other books comprise th 
newer story, Old IW ives’ Tale, Clayhanger and 
the small volumes of essays on The Human 


Machine, How to Live on Twenty-four Hours 
a Day, Literary Taste and Mental Efficiency. 


first thing that impresses. His novels read 
more like biography than fiction and, after 
that, all that is necessary is that the life 
which he has selected to narrate should be 
interesting. It is always that; there is no 
hook which he has written that does not 
throb with the natural adventure of per- 
sonality. 

Ile has been compared to Balzac, and the 
comparison is capable of being maintained. 
tach man chose a definite stage for his 
novels. Balzac undertook to people Paris 
with fictional characters; Arnold Bennett 
is doing the same for the “Five Towns.” 
Balzac, in his breadth of sympathy, took in 
life in all its phases, comedy and tragedy. 
lle was not concerned with conventions or 
prejudices; it was the panorama of living 
men that he set out to paint. The same 
vital interest in the mere fact of existence 
is the source of enthusiasm for Arnold 
Bennett. He accepts men and women as 
they are, without idealization, builds up 
about them a certain train of circumstance 
and traces their emotional development 
under external pressure. As with Balzac, 
for him life is comedy, even when it is 
tragic. His attitude toward the world 
which he creates is non-committal and un- 
impassioned. But the true greatness of 
his work rests on the same plane as that 
of the French master with whom he has 
heen compared—its universality. The 
problems he describes and the types he por- 
trays are so true to human nature that 
they are not limited to the nineteenth cen- 
tury of “The Five Towns.” They are to 
he found everywhere and in all ages. He 
has the ¢ime-spirit in the best of his work, 
which will withstand the rust of time. 
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HE manifestation of tireless in- 
dustry, of logical reasoning, 
and of perennial fidelity to 
work, is excellently illustrated 
in the career of Amelia E. 

Barr, the novelist. Age seems not to have 
changed her mode of life: at seventy-nine 
her eye is yet undimmed; her vast and 
spacious powers of mind unimpaired; her 
interest in people as keen as ever; and her 
heart as full of love as in those early days 
of wedded life, when enthusiasm vied 
with hope. Iler aim has been to plunge 
herself into a life of activity, and just here 
is the secret of her buoyancy and youth- 
fulness; she has not had time to grow old. 
Imbued also in her heart is that fire that 
burns and does not consume—the fire of 
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enthusiasm; and under the torch of its 
stimulating potency she is enabled, with 
the gift of imagination, to ascend from the 
depths of mediocre realities to the crest of 
the highest conceptions of thought. 

In appearance, mien and style of dress, 
Mrs. Barr resembles a lady of regal birth; 
but, unlike the latter, is of a very retiring 
nature. Most of the year she lives on the 
mountain-side of Cornwall Heights, on the 
Hudson, directly above the northern gate 
of the Highlands, a retreat some two miles 
from Idlewild, N. P. Willis’ former 
home. Here, in her beautifully situated 
roadside cottage, with handsome sloping 
lawns, and a view an eagle might proudly 
survey, are written the novels that have 
made her the friend of thousands of Amer- 
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ican school girls. Mrs. Barr did not spring 
forth, spontaneously, as a literary prodigy ; 
but by a process of evolution, an unfolding 
of latent powers, as it were, she has gained, 
by hard work and indomitable pertinacity, 
(listinction as a popular writer. While her 
life-story is similar to hundreds of others, 
who ultimately have won the goal, it has 
its individualistic side, and is worthy of 
narration. 

The author of The Bow of Orange 
Ribbon—which is one of her most cele- 
brated books—was born at Ulverton, Lan- 
cashire, England, March 29, 1831; her 
fqther, the Rev. Dr. William Henry Hud- 
dleston, was a scholar and preacher of elo- 
quence, having descended from a family of 
pure Saxon extraction, whose paternal 
members for generations had been either 
seamen or preachers of the Gospel. His 
daughter’s education began under his 
vigilant guardianship; at the tender age of 
six years she knew by heart the enchanting 
tales of the Arabian Nights, and soon 
thereafter familiarized herself with more 
advanced literature. Mrs. Barr herself 
tells how, as a child, she used to pass a 
certain shop window, where was displayed 
a copy of Oliver Twist, and that each day 
she would stand in front of the window 
and read the part exposed to view. In 
some way the proprietor, in replacing each 
morning the book in the window, would 
change its pages, and in this odd but per- 
sistent manner she was enabled to enjoy 
and familiarize herself with this novel of 
Charles Dickens. In fact, she has often 
remarked, in later life, that to books she 
owes all she knows. Soon the young girl 
became her father’s constant companion 
and reader, thus gaining a broader view 
of life than she otherwise could possibly 
have received. In accompanying her father 
on his preaching peregrinations through the 
fishing villages, she became a lover of the 
sea, and doubtless many imaginary scenes 
in her various books were suggested from 
those early impressions. At seventeen she 
was sent to a famous Free Kirk seminary, 
in Glasgow, where she studied for a vear 
and a half under Professors Hyslop, Hug- 
den and others. 

In 1850, before completing her school 
course, Amelia Huddleston married Robert 
Barr, only son of the Rev. Dr. John Barr, 
a divine whose works enjoyed great popu- 
larity. Shortly after her marriage, Mrs. 


Barr, with her husband, came to New 
York, whence they went West, later South, 
and finally located at Austin, Texas. Here 
her husband established a profitable busi- 
ness, was for some time General Sam 
Houston’s secretary, to whom he was ex- 
tremely attached, and was reaping the 
fruits of his labor when the Civil War 
interrupted his cherished hopes. Volumes 
could be written of the hardships endured 
and the poverty that resulted from the 
conflict of 61. Many a sad, together with 
many a varied experience, could Mrs. Barr 
relate of those dark yet eventful days. 
But even during war times, though a fond 
mother and splendid housekeeper, she 
never neglected her reading, or the daily 
instruction of her little ones. The noon 
hour would be reserved for study, and 
during that time no one was permitted to 
disturb her. With a young babe on her 
lap, she daily could be seen sitting by the 
open door of her cottage, partaking of the 
noonday meal, and reading at the same 
time. In all, Mrs. Barr had fifteen chil- 
dren; only three daughters are now living, 
one the wife of Kirk Munroe, the popular 
writer for boys. 

But, despite the care of her large family, 
Mrs. Barr found time to accomplish many 
things outside of her household duties. 
For example, during war times all articles, 
either of necessity or amusement, were 
very scarce. People were invariably put 
to great inconvenience in securing articles 
that would give them pleasure. Playing 
cards, for instance, could not be purchased 
at any price; so Mrs. Barr, an enthusiastic 
whist player, painted a pack of cards, 
which were to those who remember them 
a most real counterpart of an original set. 
She also ruled all the tax papers, and made 
all the envelopes used in the various de- 
partments of government during the last 
two years of the war. 

At the close of the war the Barrs moved 
to Galveston, and there, in 1867, Mrs. Barr 
faced the greatest sorrow of her life: 
yellow fever entered her home, and almost 
before she realized her plight, she suffered 
the loss of husband and three sons. While 
nearly overwhelmed with grief, she did 
not wince, but bravely turned her face 
northward, after a time settling in New 
York—her first home in America—in the 
autumn of 1869. A five-dollar bill and 
faith in God, which is one of her most 
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noteworthy characteristics, were all she 
possessed, save the love of three daughters, 
when she arrived in the great city. A 
friend had given her a letter of introduc- 
tion to a New York merchant, and this 
kindly gentleman immediately engaged her 
to assist in the educational training of his 
three sons. Two years later, when the 
boys entered Princeton University, Mrs. 
Barr again was compelled to seek employ- 
ment. Some time before leaving, how- 
ever, her employer had asked her if she 
had ever written for publication. Mrs. 
Barr responded by saying that she had 
written stories for her children, but de- 
stroyed them after they had served their 
purpose. With this suggestion, he urged 
her to write an article, which she did. 
Appleton & Co. purchased the same for 
thirty dollars, which astonished her so 
much that she was led to remark with 
enthusiasm: “What, thirty dollars for that 
article? Why, I can write three of them 
a day.” About this time she wrote to 
Henry Ward Beecher, whom she had met 
years before in Scotland. He _ replied 
somewhat like this: “My dear Mrs. Barr, 
if you can write editorials and miscella- 
neous articles as well as you can write a 
letter, I will have space for you on the 
‘Christian Union,’ a magazine now in its 
third number, of which I have recently 
become the editor.” Feeling that she had 
found her vocation, Mrs. Barr rented a 
few rooms at 27 Amity street, New York 
City, a house once occupied by Edgar Allan 
Poe, although she was unconscious of the 
fact at the time, and began to write news- 
paper sketches, short stories, poems, and, 
in fact, miscellaneous articles of all de- 
scriptions, even at times trying her hand 
at writing advertisements. For fourteen 
years she toiled, meeting with a mixture 
of successes and rebuffs. It was a hard 
struggle, for as a rule literary success is 
not gained at a single bound: 

We build the ladder by which we rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And mount its summit round by round. 

With this aphorism possibly in mind, 
Mrs. Barr kept on working with high hope 
for the future, until one day she met with 
a very painful accident which seemed, as 
she once said, “to dash all my hopes’’; she 
fell and injured a limb so badly that she 
was was confined to her room for weeks. 
Thus, brooding over her serious condition, 
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and wishing to concentrate her mind on 
something other than the thought of her 
misfortune, she commenced to write a 
novel. In six weeks it was finished, and. 
in obedience to a dream, was sent to Dodd, 
Mead & Co., in New York. Thanksgiving 
day, 1884, she received word of the formal 
acceptance of her first long story, /an 
Vedder's Wife, which immediately became 
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one of the most widely-read novels of the 
day, thus giving its author a reputation 
and popularity among American novelists 
which she has sustained up to the present 
day. For the work Mrs. Barr has given 
to the world has not only touched the 
popular chord, but her books reveal a 
symmetrical construction, are lofty in 
sentiment, elevated in style, and display 
not only a wide acquaintance with the 
subject in hand, but with related themes 
as well. In all, Mrs. Barr has given to 
the public over sixty novels, dealing mostly 
with historical themes; her romances 
are laid in America, Scotland, and 
England. Being fifty-five when her first 
novel appeared, she has, in the last twenty- 
four years, written from two to three 
novels a year. And the author of The 
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Maid of Maiden Lane does not possess one 
unsold manuscript; only one article, it has 
been said, was she ever unable to dispose 
of, a record as unique as it is remarkable. 
The pioneer writer of the American his- 
torical novel is another distinction that has 
been rightly bestowed on this prolific and 
painstaking writer. Painstaking I use ad- 
visedly. Superficiality she abhors; twelve 
weeks were spent in research prior to com- 
mencing one of her novels, The Straw- 
berry Handkerchief, a work laid at the 
beginning of the American Revolution, 
and this story was written in six weeks. 

When Mrs. Barr once decides upon a 
subject, she casts aside every other thought, 
save the one in hand; she studies carefully 
every aspect, and imbues herself with every 
scintilla of its spirit; she lives her charac- 
ters, and writes, not only with enthusiasm, 
but with an innate caution that enables her 
to give grace and finish to her productions. 
In her earlier days it was not an uncommon 
sight to see her using a slate to compose 
with that she might economize on paper. 
Mrs. Barr now makes first rough drafts 
of her books in her own handwriting. 
which is very legible, and from these drafts 
the perfect copy is made on the typewriter. 
She never employs a secretary, preferring 
to be alone when constructing her plots. 

I have seen it somewhere in print that 
Mrs. Barr stood up and wrote from a 
high desk in her tower-room study, at 
Cornwall, that she might receive inspira- 
tion from the delectable view of landscape 
and river that stretches at a distance of 
some sixty miles, but this statement is un- 
founded. It may also be well to correct 


the erroneous impression concerning the 
vast royalt'es writers persist in asserting 
that Mrs. Barr receives. As a matter of 
fact, she does not, nor has she ever re- 
ceived a royalty. Her productions are sold 
outright, invariably, in foreign countries as 
well as at home. 

Mrs. Barr feels very keenly on questions 
that particularly interest her, and it is a 
pure delight to listen while she talks on 
those themes in her interesting and im- 
passioned style. While not specially taking 
an interest in governmental affairs, she is 
well versed on historical subjects, and like 
Victor Hugo, in regard to public men, “she 
bows to greatness, but kneels to goodness.” 

Mrs. Barr has no passion for pageantry 
or ceremonial pomp, having never taken 
kindly to notoriety. It is the love for her 
work that impels her on; so little does she 
care for her books after they have been 
issued, that she has not to-day a complete 
set of them in her library, which numbers 
several thousand volumes. Her work re- 
ceives the most vigilant consideration. The 
mornings are devoted to her pen, and in 
the afternoon she answers her correspond- 
ence, receives calls, or engages in other 
recreations, for she is a woman who enjoys 
blitheness to a high degree, having a keen 
sense of humor, and being with it all a 
good story-teller. After the evening meal 
she generally enjoys some favorite book, 
and by nine o'clock, notwithstanding the 
presence of guests, she retires, that another 
day’s work may be begun with a fresh 


start. 














Amelia 


E. Barr 


A Personal Impression 


By Henry Lisle Winter 


HE first impression of Amelia 

K. Barr is that she possesses 

unusual physical _ strength. 

Though in her eightieth year 

she retains such vigor that her 

age does not appeal to you. This is the 

gift of her ancestors—her only heritage, 
but a priceless one. 

Born in England, of a long line of hardy 
forbears, she is the possessor of a wonder- 
ful physique. Large of frame and _ in- 
clined to stoutness, she appears, while sit- 
ting, like the better class middle-aged 
British matron. The beribboned lace cap 
of cream color which she always wears 
heightens the picture. When, however, she 
rises to greet the visitor at Cherry Croft, 
the picture changes. She moves rapidly 
and lightly, with an agility so entirely un- 
expected that one wonders if he has not 
been misinformed as to her age. 

It is this wonderful physique which has 
made possible the vast amount of work 
which Mrs. Barr has accomplished in the 
latter part of her life—after having com- 
pleted what to most women would have 
been a life-work as the mother of a large 
family. It is that remarkable retention of 
youthful vigor which enables her yet to 
work eight hours a day and revel in her 
work. She is now busy on a book of old 
New York and the reply which she recently 
made when asked about her health is char- 
acteristic of the joy of work which is hers: 
“T am in excellent health. I have been 
busy all day putting Peter Stuyvesant in 
his proper place, and it acts like a tonic.” 

Coupled with this wonderful physique 
is an unusual determination. About four 
years ago, while she was writing The 
Strawberry Handkerchief, Mrs. Barr had 
a bad fall which confined her to her bed 
for some time, and resulted in a temporary 
loss of use of the right arm and hand, 
accompanied by great pain. She began to 
practice writing with her left hand, work- 
ing diligently and gaining such proficiency 
that the book was in the publisher’s hands 
at the stipulated time—at least half of it 
written with the left hand! 








During Mrs. Barr's literary life she has 
added to this physical force and determi- 
nation a faculty for taking pains. No one 
of her books but represents an almost in- 
finite amount of research. Nothing of his- 
tory, no bit of folklore, no character sketch 
of an historic personage or representative 
of racial or national peculiarities is put 
into a book until authenticated. This 
means weeks and sometimes months of the 
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hardest kind of grubbing. ‘The mere com- 
piling of a working bibliography is no mean 
task. Then after the reference works have 
been selected they must be collected— 
purchased or, if out of print, borrowed 
from public or private libraries. Then 
comes the hard work of reading and nota- 
tion. Authorities differ so frequently upon 
points of detail that much comparison and 
nice discrimination is necessary in statis- 
tical compilation, especially when the intro- 
duction of an historic character is desired. 
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Only after all this preliminary work 
does the actual writing of the book begin. 
There is never but one copy of manuscript, 
done in lead pencil and containing surpris- 
ingly few alterations. This is written in 
a large, distinct hand, and in this form goes 
to the typewriter. Mrs. Barr reads the 


typewritten copy and afterwards the pub- 


Miss Alice Barr 


Mes. Barr's voungest daughter 


lisher’s proof, so that from its inception 
until its appearance in book form the 
authoress never loses sight of her work. 
Mrs. Barr’s leng life of work, her asso- 
ciation with literary folk and publishers, 
and her contact with the world, have de- 
veloped a breadth of mind and a tolerance 
which are unusual, and yet she has no 
sympathy with most of the ultra ideas of 
modern enthusiasts. Fully convinced that 
she, or any other intelligent woman, could 
exercise the right of franchise as capably 
as, and perhaps more honestly than, 
many men, she disparages the efforts of 
the suffragette, knowing from her observa- 
tions of the changing times that votes for 
women must ultimately find universal 
approval—a result to be reached without 
the necessity for spectacular striving. 
Feeling the benefit that women’s influence 
must have upon human development, she 
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is critical of the modern club woman whose 
objectives she considers so superficial or so 
numerous that her results are necessarily 
puerile. It is Mrs. Barr’s belief that 
woman is working out her destiny nor- 
mally and taking the place in advancing 
civilization to which she is entitled, and 
that she can and must do this without dis- 
turbing fundamental sex distinctions, 
which distinctions are a help to progress, 
not a bar. 

Progressive in every other way, Mrs. 
Barr shows her English training in her 
dislike of change in those things pertaining 
to her living. She trades with the same 
people with whom she began forty years 
ago. She never has had but the one pub- 
lisher, and would be surprised should any 
one suggest the advisability of a change. 
She is systematic in her business dealings. 
Early necessity developed careful attention 
to the details of household expenses, and 
while prosperity has allowed her to become 
somewhat lax in this respect she still su- 
perintends her housekeeping and supervises 
all purchases, carefully auditing her bills. 

In former years Mrs. Barr went much 
into society and was a prominent figure at 
the gatherings of literary people of a 
decade or two ago. On her seventieth 
birthday she claimed the only privilege of 
age she has ever found necessary, that of 
refusing to accept social obligations. She 
gave up paying calls and held court in- 
stead, and it speaks well for her popular- 
ity and the attractiveness of her matured 
mental powers that her circle of friends 
continues to grow. 

In addition to her daily work, her house- 
hold duties, and her reception of friends, 
Mrs. Barr maintains a large correspond- 
ence which necessitates two or three hours 
of work daily. It is interesting that among 
her correspondents are many whom she 
has never seen, and with some of these 
this peculiar relation has been maintained 
for many years, mutual pleasure and profit 
resulting. 

Underlying Mrs. Barr’s character are 
very strong and definite religious beliefs. 
Some, orthodox, have persisted since her 
childhood, when she learned from her 
father, an English clergyman. Others, less 
orthodox, have come with more mature 
years. Perhaps the strongest of these is 
her belief in reincarnation. Questioned 
upon this belief, she feels that she is in 
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possession of such proofs that there is no 
room for doubt. She is fond of pointing 
out historic characters, living at different 
periods, which parallel each other perfectly. 
Referring recently to the book now in 
preparation she said: “Theodore Roosevelt 
is the reincarnation of Peter Stuyvesant— 
unquestionably.” 

Mrs. Barr’s diversion is music, of which 
she is passionately fond. The folk-songs 
of the British Isles, which she formerly 
entertained herself by singing and playing, 
appeal to her strongly. Any music, except 
Wagner, delights her. With Wagnerian 
opera she has no patience; its heaviness 
oppresses her. “Music,” she says, “ought 


to be written to please. 1 doubt if Wagner 
really pleases anybody.” 

Only once did I ever hear Mrs. Barr 
complain because she was not a man, and 
then it was said jokingly. We were dis- 
cussing a fishing trip which I had planned. 
“If I were only a man I’d go fishing with 
you,” she said. “It is great sport. My 
father used to take me with him when I 
was a girl. He taught me to cast a fly 
and I must have done well, because he 
always invited me to go along.” 

I do not for a moment imagine that 
Mrs. Barr would like to be a man, but | 
believe she would like to go fishing. 


Mrs. Barr as a Friend and Neighbor 


By Pauline Sands Lee 


F you want to know what people 
really are you must know them in 
their homes. This privilege Mrs. 
Barr has given me. She has told me 
of her life in the past, and I have 
seen her living in the present. In the long 
years gone by she has laid well the founda- 
tion of character, conquered her difficulties, 
and made herself the woman that she is. 
Mrs. Barr is the daughter of an English 
clergyman. She was married in_ her 
eighteenth year, and when she was twenty- 
two, before our Civil War, she came with 
her husband and two children to the 
United States. Her husband, who held the 
rank of major under the Confederate gov- 
ernment, was detailed for official work at 
Austin, Texas. Here, during the last two 
years of the war, when the official paper 
gave out, Mrs. Barr herself ruled all the 
tax paper and made the envelopes for the 
government. At this time a great many 
other things gave out, among them playing 
cards, and Mrs. Barr, who loved her game 
of whist, made and painted a pack. It 
was then that she began to write stories for 
the amusement of her children, the rather 
limited library at hand having been ex- 
hausted. Unfortunately these stories were 
discarded when the children knew them, 
as no one then realized their value. 
Mrs. Barr tells this anecdote of her 
childhood: Her father wrote regularly for 
two English reviews, in blue and yellow 


covers respectively. When she saw new 
periodicals in these colors on the drawing- 
room table, though no mention had ever 
been made of the check that accompanied 
them, she divined that it was an opportune 
moment for petitioning a new book. On 
one occasion Mr. Barr went to York. 
promising his daughter a copy of the 
Arabian Nights on his return. She waited 
almost sleeplessly for him, and when he 
finally gave her the package he told her 


Mrs. Barr and her Mastiff, Sultan 
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cheertully that he had been unable to pro- 
cure the Arabian Nights, but that there 
was something fine in its stead. On open- 
ing she found Jacob Abbott's Young 
Christian. The reaction was overpowering ; 
she has not gotten over it to this day. 

This girl of thoroughly independent 
mind, brought up among books and schol- 
ars, naturally turned to literature as a 
means of support, when at the end of the 
war she was left a widow with three 
daughters. 

She came to 


New York and her first 


literary work was for the third number of 


Mrs. Kirk Munroe 


Mrs. Barr's eldest daughter 


“The Christian Union.” Her first literary 
friend was Henry Ward Beecher, who in- 
troduced her to Lyman Abbott and Robert 
Bonner. Jan Vedder's Wife, her first book, 
was written after fifteen years of appren- 
ticeship at newspaper work, which she 
regards as the best possible training for a 
novelist. She has written about sixty-two 
books, on an average of two a year, and 
most of these have been published under 
the imprint of Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Her last book. Sheila Vedder, is a sequel 
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to the first. It was written at Mr. Dodd's 
request, and is dedicated to Mrs. Dodd. 

Mrs. Barr’s home is a home in truth. 
Every room is for use, and if her great 
mastiff prefers the best chair he is wel- 
come to it. Her house is large and com- 
fortable, overlooking the Hudson River 
and surrounded by mountains. Many tall 
pines and maples, with sturdy apple and 
pear trees, surround her dwelling. The 
halconies are covered with vines and an 
hospitable “horse block” makes a delightful 
place for a chat. Her furnishings are sim- 
ple, but there is a wealth of books, and a 
charming, indescribable atmosphere that is 
more to be desired than esthetic appoint- 
ments. She is no epicure. Her early morn- 
ing meal at half-past six o’clock consists 
only of old grist mill coffee and zweiback, 
and her supper is a replica of breakfast. 
She is very near a vegetarian in winter, and 
in summer when her garden keeps her sup- 
plied with fresh green food, she is entirely 
so. But do not imagine that Mrs. Barr 
scorns the good things of this world. 
When she is dining with her publishers or 
other celebrities, she is quite ready to do 
justice to the viands and the wines. Her 
home dress is very individual, a flowing 
sown of some soft color, with loose sleeves 
to the elbow, that leave free the strong 
white hands and arms. She always wears 
a cap that is a loose knot of lace and rose- 
buds, or sometimes cowslips in memory 
of old England. Mrs. Barr has a truly 
feminine feeling for clothes, and rare old 
lace is a sore temptation to her. Lace and 
hooks, or I should say, books and lace, are 
her luxuries, or, rather, her necessities. 

Not the least of Mrs. Barr’s attributes is 
her influence as a friend. To be with her 
is a cure for the “blues.” She is a help 
and inspiration toward better things. In 
short, she is a friend of the right sort. 

Mrs. Barr has told me and I believe it is 
true, that she derives her vigor for life and 
work from her entire trust and faith in 
God and the Bible. She lives literally by 
the principles set forth in the good book. 
She does her best, carries her burdens 
bravely, and trusts implicitly that she will 
have strength given her to work until 
sunset. 





A Day at Cherry Croft 


HERE is perhaps no woman 
writer of the day who under- 
stands women so well as Mrs. 
Amelia Barr. I mean the 
home woman, the mother, the 

wife, and the sister that men love as well 
as respect, and this comes from a real 
sense of home, a great heart, keen feeling 
and the gift to express it in black and 
white. 

And that is why women all over the 
world call her friend. 

Speak her name among a gathering of 
both men and women and watch the effect. 
Pleasant smiles and kindly words are sure 
to be the result. 

I once had a dear old lady say to me, 
when she discovered that I really knew 
Mrs. Barr: “Come here, my dear, and let 
me touch you,” and indeed there are few 
who live the simple life as Mrs. Barr does, 
and who yet touch life in a thousand ways 
outside the home. Spend a day with her 


and you will have an experience never to 
be forgotten. 
Up early, daintily gowned and with a 


cheery good morning, she begins each day. 
Her dining-room is one of the pleasantest 
rooms imaginable, full of sunshine, sifting 
through rose and honeysuckle vines, in 
which the birds build every summer. Last 
year I counted five little nests in it, and 
Miss Alice Barr, the youngest daughter 


of the house, told me many interesting 
stories about these “summer guests,” as 
she called them. 

There is never any haste about a meal 
at Mrs. Barr's, for she is such a delightful 
talker that family and guests linger as long 
as possible. 

After breakfast the telephone bell begins. 
to ring, and all sorts of kindly messages 
come from her neighbors and friends. I 
think no telephone bell ever sounds quite 
like Mrs. Barr's. 

She never makes a social call, but no day 
passes without guests, many coming from 
afar. 

And those who are not privileged to call, 
write to her, and many a word of help and 
advice goes out from her great heart to 
those asking and in need. 

If one had any doubt about Mrs. Barr’s 
favorite author, the question could be easily 
settled by a glance over her bookshelf in 
her bedroom. It is a long, low shelf, just 
under the bay window and near her favor- 
ite chair. And on it you will find all of 
Professor William James’ books, the Bible 
and David's Psalms. 

Mrs. Barr works from six to eight hours 
a day, and she keeps a diary. “Lest,” as 
she says, “I should forget God's help and 
goodness.” 

Mrs. Barr has had the same publishers 
for twenty-seven years, and in her eyes 
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there can be no better. Indeed, [ almost 
felt like standing up when she mentioned 
them. She spoke with such respect and 
interest. 

One of the sweetest happenings in the 
day’s work at Cherry Croft takes place 
just at sundown, when Alice, as dainty as 
her name, comes into her mother’s room 
for a service of song and reading. 
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It is almost too sacred to tell about, and 
yet it is so typical of the daily life of 
mother and daughter and such a beautiful 
finish to the day that I am sure there will 
be thousands of Mrs. Barr’s readers who 
will be glad to know of it, and that the 
Lord’s Prayer and Word has never been 
forgotten in the daily life of this favorite 
author. 


The New York of Amelia E. Barr 


By May Emery Hall 


HE City of New York owes 

Mrs. Amelia Barr a profound 

debt of gratitude in considera- 

tion of the services rendered 

by her pen towards awaken- 

ing popular interest in the early history of 

the city. No other writer has more sym- 

pathetically or gracefully interpreted the 

part played by the metropolis in the birth 

and growth of our national life than this 

gifted author, and in view of the fact that 

this was Mrs.’ Barr’s home only by adop- 

tion, the indebtedness is the more striking. 

The secret of her interest which has 

prompted these studies is not far to seek. 

We Suspect that she voices’ her own senti- 

ments in the words of one of her char- 

acters: “I love New York. All her streets 
run through my heart.” 

The Bow of Orange Ribbon has already 
become a classic of the school-room, while 
the other historical romances of the series 
have won a deservedly wide reputation. 
Not unlike the canvases of the old masters 
are these glimpses of tranquil Dutch life, 
revealing even amid wars and rumors of 
wars, a refreshing simplicity and restful- 
ness. It is quite worth while to turn back 
from the feverish turmoil of the present 
day to the contemplation of the modest be- 
ginnings of our greatest American city, and 
to try, in even a small measure, to under- 
stand the days when the words of the 
proud Dutch burgher were merely a 
prophecy : “Her merchants shall be princes ; 
her traffickers the honorable of the earth; 
the harvest of her rivers shall be her royal 
revenue ; and the marts of all nations shall 
be in her streets.” 


The historical novel has long been a 
debatable subject. The pros and cons of 
its value (or worthlessness) have been 
waged with equal vigor by its advocates 
and detractors. A _ test suggests itself 
which, it would seem, ought to settle the 
question acceptably. May we not conclude 
that novels of this type, which lead to a 
study of the more strictly historical narra- 
tive, ought to be allowed an honored place 
in our literature? Conversely, if the 
reader’s interest ends with the final page. 
showing that the plot alone has sustained 
his attention, the novel in question cannot 
be considered a strong educational factor. 
Applying this test to Mrs. Barr's New 
York studies, the obvious conclusion is that 
it would be a careless reader indeed who 
could peruse these novels without desiring 
a further acquaintance with the history 
upon which they are founded. 

With children, the story comes first, the 
history afterwards. And in the present 
case, so closely has the author followed 
both the letter and spirit of the history of 
which she has made use, that a child who 
had no opportunity to touch a history, but 
who had read this series of stories, would 
still have a fair idea of the events which 
precipitated the Revolution and those of 
the early years of the struggle itself. For 
while New York has been chosen as the 
background of these dramas, Mrs. Barr’s 
writing is so marked by all absence of 
narrow localism that the trend of national 
affairs is involved as well. Then, too, these 
novels give to the dry facts of history a 
“humanness,” so to speak, that will attract 
the child where mere historical data may 
fail to appeal. 
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Thus the boy reads that the Stamp Act 
of 1765 met with opposition in the colo- 
nies. It may or may not make an impres- 
sion upon him. If, however, through the 
medium of The Strawberry Handkerchief, 
he has followed that dauntless little band 
of patriotic youth, the Sons of Liberty; 
has in imagination helped them to burn 
Governor Colden’s fine English coach and 
effigies of that unpopular gentleman him- 
self; has with the rest of New York 
strained his eyes down at the Battery 
watching, watching, watching for the first 
glimpse of Arent Van Vroom’s vessel that 
shall announce either the repeal of the 
detestable Act or its defeat—if he has done 
all this while his eye kindled and his pulse 
beat faster at the thought of what these 
brave New Yorkers were willing to do and 
dare for their new country, then he will 
not only surmise, he will know and feel 
what the Stamp Act opposition really 
meant. 

Again, the juvenile student may realize 
in a vague sort of way that somehow, 
somewhere, the American navy had a be- 
ginning. He may even know that it was 
during the administration of John Adams, 
when the United States was having some 
The 


trouble with the Barbary pirates. 
chances are that the boy will not be wholly 


indifferent to this picturesque, though 
lamentable, period of history, but how 
much more will his imagination be fired if 
the real significance of the nefarious prac- 
tices that made protection on sea a neces- 
sity be brought home by the reading of the 
simple little tale, Trinity Bells. After em- 
barking with Paul Van Clyffe for the 
doubtful rescue of the captain father who 
-had been given up for dead; witnessing 
with bated breath the tense bargaining with 
the dey of Algeria for the captive’s free- 
dom ; the subsequent sacrifice of the family 
heirlooms in an heroic attempt to change 
the haughty monarch’s decision, and the 
glad rescue that started Trinity Bells to 
chiming “All is well! All is well!” then the 
child will understand as never before the 
meaning of Stephen Decatur’s patriotism 
that made the United States an honored 
and respected name among the nations of 
the world. In a word, the association of 
these stirring events with concrete persons 
and things—the giving them “a local habi- 
tation and a name”—adds materially to 
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their value as a helpful means of teaching 
history. 

These historical romances should be read 
in chronological order, as follows: The 
House on Cherry Street, The Strawberry 
Handkerchief, The Bow of Orange Ribbon, 
A Song of a Single Note, The Maid of 
Maiden Lane, Trinity Bells, and The Belle 
of Bowling Green. 

The House on Cherry Street, the first 
of the series, though the latest to be pub- 
lished, is really a prolog to those which 
follow. Colonial New York is its setting, 
the period of commercial prosperity and 
social festivity, the day of well-to-do 
Dutch merchants and their aristocratic 
English neighbors—the DeLanceys, the 
Morrises and the Philipses—who move 
through the pages of the story with a 
stately dignity: Loyalty to the crown is 
the supposed spirit of the times, but it is 
a loyalty not unmixed with hints of dis- 
affection. The book gathers up these slight 
but significant threads of dissatisfaction 
and opposition to King George which later 
wove themselves into a strand too secure 
for his belated unraveling. A character- 
istic quarrel between one of the royal gov- 
ernors and the assembly of the common 
people is given in detail, also the begin- 
nings of New York journalism, both of 
which foreshadowed the larger trouble. 
That the founders of the first democratic 
city paper realized the importance of their 
venture is reflected in the words of one of 
the characters: “God the paper 
columns! They are more powerful than 
the Hanover ranks of scarlet-coated col- 
umns!"" As to the Cherry street house 
itself. no landmark of New York claims 
our more interested attention, both on the 
grounds of its having been the center of 
a fascinating but uncanny history and also 
because it is a typical mansion of the 
period. The prestige and importance of 
its surroundings have not been entirely 
forgotten in the deterioration of a later 
day. 

The Strawberry Handkerchief, like The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon (which covers 
practically the same period of history), 
takes its name from a popular love-token 
of the time. About the beginning of the 
Revolution, dainty handkerchiefs, embroid- 
ered in strawberries, were the vogue in 
London. These pretty trifles found favor 
over-seas, and came to distinguish the 


bless 
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accepted beaux of Broadway from their 
less fortunate companions. Unhappily, the 
particular strawberry handkerchief about 
which the present tale is woven, is torn 
in two by the enraged lover, who imagines 
his sweetheart has not kept faith with him, 
but the two fragments are finally joined 
by a wedding-ring, to everybody’s satisfac- 
tion. But 1765 was a year of far bigger 
events than lovers’ quarrels and reunions— 
however important these might seem to 
those most intimately concerned—for the 
rumble of war was making itself heard 
with faint but unmistakable meaning. It 
was the day of the formation of the Sons 
of Liberty and of the mysterious distri- 
bution of posters bearing the threatening 
legend: “Pro Patria. The first man that 
either distributes or makes use of Stampt 
Paper, let him take care of his House, 
Person and Effects. Vox Populi. We 
dare.” That political differences at this 
time sometimes even made family life any- 
thing but smooth is amusingly illustrated 
by the following: 

“Against the Colonists, Janet Semple will 
not let him speak one word. Also, I have 
heard that she has an ugly little dog she 
calls ‘King George,’ and cross words and 
a kick or two the creature gets if the elder 
dares to say the Liberty Boys do anything 
wrong. The creature runs to the 
cellar or stable whenever he hears the 
words, ‘Stamp Act.’’’ Reference is made 
in this volume to the historic Fraunces 
Tavern and the early associations which 
have rendered it one of the most honored 
patriotic memorials in New York to-day. 

The Bow of Orange Ribbon is too 
familiar to the general reader to call for 
lengthy comment. It covers the opening 
events of the Revolution, including the 
Stamp Act agitation and the quartering 
Act, by which New Yorkers were forced 
to provide food and shelter for the British 
soldiery. Aside from its historic interest, 
the book records a delightful love-story of 
one George Hyde, of the hated army of 
occupation, and a demure Dutch maiden, 
Katherine Van Heemskirk by name, whose 
national emblem plays a vital part in the 
important crisis of her life. It is first 
stained with blood in her lover’s quarrel; 
later serves to unite husband and wife 
when ugly rumors threaten to destroy their 
marital happiness; and finally becomes a 
war-favor as Hyde, tying it to his sword- 
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hilt, throws himself, heart and soul, into 
the struggle of his adopted country. This 
novel, as well as some others of the series, 
is a study in contrasts. The dash and 
sparkle of English military life is thrown 
into high relief against the tranquil Dutch 
existence lived in roomy brick houses on 
the banks of the North River, not far from 
Broad and Wall streets, but quite “‘on the 
outskirts of the city”! 

Our regret at leaving this quaint ro- 
mance is tempered by the thought of the 
sequel which follows, The Maid of Maiden 
Lane, which carries on the story of the 
next generation. In between, however, 
A Song of a Single Note continues the 
narrative of the British occupation and 
evacuation of New York. Scottish char- 
acters and sentiment enter into this rather 
gloomy picture of war-time deprivation 
and suffering. Even the attempted gaiety 
of the red-coated soldiers and the heroine’s 
triangle of lovers fail to lighten its som- 
berness. Religious distinctions of the 
period are emphasized throughout the 
story—the loyalty of the British to the 
service of the Church of England, the 
growth of the Methodists and their wor- 
ship in the Wesleyan chapel in John street. 


and the attempt of the Calvinists to form 
still a third distinctive sect. 

It requires some stretch of the imagina- 
tion to picture the present busy jewelry 
mart of New York City as the peaceful. 
calm thoroughfare of over a century ago 


when Cornelia Moran, the “Maid of 
Maiden Lane,” claimed it as her residence. 
The New York of her day, if not so stir- 
ring as the present metropolis, was at least 
a more picturesque city. British soldiery 
had given place to numberless French 
fugitives who had forsaken their native 
land when the Revolution became a bloody 
reality. In consequence, titles became no 
less popular with ambitious maidens than 
now, and that international alliances re- 
ceived the sanction of their elders is shown 
by the story of Cornelia’s dearest friend. 
Her exciting adventure at the court of 
France, where her ready wit saved her 
from the guillotine, gives one an excellent 
glimpse of those troublous days. In 
America it was a period of readjustment 
after the final break with the mother 
country, when democracy was a theory 
rather than an established fact. This is 
hinted at in the graphic pen-picture of 
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John Adams, our first Vice-President: 
“tligh mettled as a game-cock during the 
ktevolutionary War, he was in politics pas- 
sionate, dogmatic, and unconciliating, and 
in social life ceremonious and showy as any 
l‘nglishman could be.” Again, the lively 
<lispute as to the proper title for Washing- 
ton savors of aristocratic ceremonial. 
“High Mightiness” and “His Serene High- 
ness, the President of the United States” 
are suggested, until a sensible person puts 
an end to the fruitless discussion with the 
words: “One hundred, one thousand years 
after this day, it will be of little import- 
ance what prefix is put before the name 
of the President. He will be simply George 
\Vashington in every heart and on every 
page.” 

As explained before, the beginning of 
the American navy is taken up in Trinity 
Bells, a simple tale specially adapted to 
juvenile readers. In point of time, it fol- 
lows close upon the preceding novel, and 
deals with President Adams’ administra- 
tion when the strained relations between 
France and America gave rise to the 
famous retort: “The United States has 
millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” The sweet chimes of old Trinity 
figure prominently in the story. 

It is fitting that the final story of Mrs. 
Barr’s New “York series should have for 
its setting the historic Bowling Green, 
which at the threshold of the city “has felt 
the tread of fighting men, and the light 
feet of happy maidens; and has lain for 
nearly three centuries at the open seaward 
door of the city, like a green hearthstone 
of welcome.” At the time that Sapphira 
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Bloommaert was the belle of this once 
aristocratic community all New York was 
rife with news of war on land and sea, for 
it was the period of the War of 1812. As 
the author points out, the city had a pecu- 
liar interest in the naval features of this 
conflict, for many of the vessels rendering 
distinguished service were constructed in 
her own East Side shipyards. Captain 
Hull and other heroic seamen flit through 
the pages of the novel; young W ashington 
Irving is given a brief introduction ; “and 
the Burr- ‘Hamilton duel comes in for 
interesting and pertinent discussion. ‘The 
chief value of the latter lies in the fact 
that both sides of the controversy are given 
equal consideration. We smile at the 
thought that something of the same an- 
tipathy accorded “little Burr” was con- 
ferred in lesser measure upon the author 
of the Knickerbocker History of New York 
by the staunch old Dutch aristocracy for 
originating a “piece of great impertinence.” 
The foregoing brief summary of Mrs. 
Barr’s New York stories gives one only an 
inadequate idea of their appealing charm. 
They should be read to be appreciated, and 
to him whe does so, the old city landmarks 
will be enriched by a wealth of associations 
never realized before. hough no longer 
a resident of the city she has dealt with 
so lovingly, Mrs. Barr has, during her long 
and active life, kept in close touch with its 
life and interests. Again and again she has 
dropped other subjects to return to “little 
old New York.” It may be that her senti- 
ment regarding the metropolis finds expres- 
sion in the words Irving used of the 
Hudson: “It is my first and last love.” 
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HEN the Abbé Siéyes was 

asked what he had done 

during the Reign of Terror 

he made answer, “J'ai vecu,” 

and it was no idle boast. 
Nor was it a small thing for Richard 
Henry Dana, who bore what Sidney calls 
“the sacred name of poet,” to be able to 
say that, dating from the commencement 
of the nineteenth century, he had lived an 
intelligent spectator through seventy-eight 
of the most eventful and exciting years of 
the world’s history. Born before Byron, 
Keats and Shelley, he survived those sweet 
singers by almost half a century. Born 
two years before Washington's election to 
the Presidency, he lived through the ad- 
ministrations of all his successors, including 
Grant’s two terms, till the end came on 
Sunday morning, February 2, 1879. As 
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showing that he was in the perfect posses- 
sion of his mental faculties to the last, it 
may be mentioned that on the day previous 
to his death the venerable poet dictated 
a letter to the writer of this appreciation. 

The uneventful career of a man of let- 
ters does not often furnish much material 
for biography, and should any author at- 
tempt to write the iife of Richard Henry 
Dana, there will appear to be more than 
the usual lack of incident. His career was 
mostly that of a literary recluse. So much 
so, indeed, was this the case that his con- 
temporary, Charles Francis Adams, for 
half a century living in the same city, said 
to the writer, “I do not think I met Mr. 
Dana five times in fifty years!” Had he 
been endowed with a temperament as 
active as it was meditative, he would have 
taken a more important position in the 
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annals of American literature. <As it is, 
but few of our writers have greatly excelled 
him, either in prose or verse, and no one, 
[ believe, will question the statement that 
his was among the brightest, purest and 
highest intelligences that New England has 
produced. 

“It is not a hall filled with smoky 
statues,” remarks Seneca, “that can make 
a man illustrious; because no one has lived 
for our glory, nor is anything ours which 
existed before us.” Yet if good birth is 
of any avail to procure respect and venera- 
tion from mankind, then was Richard 
Henry Dana justly entitled to them. He 
was born in Cambridge, November 15, 
1787, and began the world with the pres- 
tige of a great name, for he was a member 
of one of the Brahman families of his 
native State of Massachusetts. The poet’s 
ancestors, like those of Bryant, Halleck 
and Longfellow, were among the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Some literary admixture was in 
his blood, for he was a descendant of 
Anne Bradstreet, a daughter of Governor 
Thomas Dudley, whose poems appeared 
in the year 1640. 

Richard Dana, the first of the American 
family, was among the twenty-one thou- 
sand men who landed in New England be- 
tween 1620 and 1640. He came to this 
country from England and, according to 
the belief of some of his descendants, was 
a native of France, from whence he fled 
in consequence of religious intolerance. 
Others assert that the family is of English 
origin, and that William Dana, Sheriff of 
Middlesex, in the stately days of Shake- 
speare, Sidney and Spenser, was their an- 
cestor. His grandson Francis, born in 
1743, was graduated at Harvard, and at 
the age of thirty married the eldest daugh- 
ter of William Ellery, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. ‘The 
fruit of this marriage was three daughters, 
the eldest of whom became the wife of 
Washington Allston, and four sons. The 
youngest, Richard Henry, the last sur- 
vivor of the seven, was born in the fine old 
mansion situated on Dana Hill, between 
Harvard College and Boston. He was a 
delicate and sensitive child, and an apt 
scholar. At ten years of age he was sent 
to prepare for college at Newport, where 
he resided for several years with his grand- 
father Ellery. He was a high-strung lad, 
who spent most of his leisure hours in 


rambling along the picturesque cliffs, and 
in this circumstance critics have found the 
original inspiration of his chief poem, The 
Buccaneer, the republication of which in 
a popular magazine but a short period be- 
fore his death, accompanied by spirited 
illustrations, afforded the venerable author 
undisguised pleasure. 


In 1804 Dana entered Harvard. His 


class was one that displayed a rebellious 
spirit, and many were expelled, he and his 
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At three-score years and ten 


cousin, Walter Channing, among the num- 
ber. Fifty years later the bachelor’s degree 
was conferred upon him. After several 
years’ study of the law, he was, in 1811, 
admitted to the Boston bar. His heart was 
not in the profession, and in 1815 he aban- 
doned it, to follow the bent of his mind, 
which ran in another channel. For several 
years he had been a member of the An- 
thology Club, out of which grew “The 
North American Review,” in the editorship 
of which Dana was soon afterward asso- 
ciated with Edward T. Channing. To its 
pages he contributed many striking criti- 
cisms and essays. ‘They attracted much 
attention, and at once established his repu- 
tation as an able and vigorous writer. Per- 
haps his most important contribution to its 
pages were his criticisms of the new school 
of English poetry, of which Coleridge and 
Wordsworth were the leaders, and at that 
time struggling to attract public attention 
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and favor. When Channing was elected 
a Harvard professor and resigned his con- 
nection with “The North American,” Dana 
also left it. Without question, his enforced 
retirement was a serious misfortune, for, 
as Bryant said, “if it had remained in 
Dana’s hands he would have imparted a 
character of originality and decision to its 
critical articles which no other literary man 
of the country was then qualified to give 
it.” 

In 1821 Mr. Dana began the publication 
in New York of “The Idle Man,” a serial 
handsomely issued in well printed octavo 
numbers, somewhat in the style of Irving’s 
Sketch Book, but displaying more vigor of 
thought and strength of style. Aliston and 
Bryant contributed poems to its pages, and 
Verplanck aided him in the business con- 
tracts with Charles Wiley, who published 
seven numbers for the author, when, the 
work proving unprofitable, it was discon- 
tinued. “The Idle Man,” wrote Bryant. 
“notwithstanding the cold reception it met 
with from the public, we look upon as hold- 
ing a place among the first productions of 
American literature.” It was at Wiley’s, 
on the corner of Wall and New streets, in 
a small back room, christened by Cooper 
“The Den,” and so designated over the 
door, that Dana first met the novelist, the 
poets Percival and Halleck, the second 
edition of whose Fanny Wiley had just 
issued; Henry Brevoort, Dunlap, Morse 
and other notables of that day. Here 
Cooper was in the habit of holding forth to 
an admiring audience, very much as 
Christopher North did about the same 
period in Blackwood’s back parlor in 
George street, Edinburgh. 

In 1825 Bryant, like his friend Dana, 
abandoned the law, and removed to New 
York to become the editor of the “New 
York Review and Atheneum Magazine.” 
[n the first number appeared Dana’s earliest 
poem, “The Dying Raven,” written at the 
age of thirty-eight, and signed with an 
anonymous “Y.” The same issue contained 
on the preceding page, accompanied by the 
simple signature “H,’’ the poem of “Marco 
Bozzaris,” of which the editor said: “It 
would be an act of injustice to the author 
of the above magnificent lyric were we to 
withold the expression of our admiration 
of its extraordinary beauty.” ‘Two years 
later there was published in Boston a small 
volume dedicated to Gulian C. Verplanck, 


entitled Poems by Richard H. Dana, con- 
taining the following table of contents: 
“The Buccaneer,” “The Changes ot 
Home,’ “The Husband and Wife's 
Grave,” “The Dying Raven,” “Fragment 
of an Epistle,” “The Little Beach Bird, 
“A Clump of Daisies,” “The Pleasure 
Boat,” and “Daybreak.” 

Christopher North’s criticism on Tlic 
Buccaneer greatly gratified its author, and 
if for no other reason, is worth recalling. 
He pronounces it by far the most powerful 
and original of American poetical composi- 
tions, adding: 

The power is Mr. Dana’s own; but the style 
—though he has made it his own, too—is col- 
ored by that of Crabbe; of Coleridge, and of 
Wordsworth. He is no servile follower ot 
those great masters, but his genius has been 
inspired by theirs, and he almost places himself 
on a level with them by this extraordinary 
story—we mean on the level on which they 
stand in such poems as the Old Grimes oi 
Crabbe, The Ancient Mariner of Coleridge, ani 
the Peter Bell of Wordsworth. The Buccaneer 
is not equal to any one of them, but it belongs 
to the same class, and shows much of the samc 
power in the delineations of the mysterious 
workings of the passions and the imagination 





Richard Henry Dana 


From his last photograph, aged 87 years 


Bayard Taylor, in alluding to our early 
American literature, truthfully said: 
Dana, Halleck and Bryant rose together on 


steadier wings, and gave voices to the solitude : 
Dana with a broad, grave undertone, like that 














of the Sea: Bryant with a sound as of the wind 
in summer woods, and the fall of water in 
mountain dells; and Halleck with sounds blown 


from a silver trumpet, breathing manly fire 
and courage. Many voices have followed them, 
but we shall not forget the forerunners who 
rose in advance of their welcome, and created 
their own audience by their songs. 

During the winter of 1839-40 Mr. Dana 
gave a course of eight lectures on Shake- 
speare in Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia, which were subsequently repeated in 
those cities and elsewhere, as late as 1850. 
In that year a two-volume edition of his 
works was issued in New York, containing 
everything that he deemed worthy of pres- 
ervation. It is to be regretted that his 
admirable and scholarly lectures on Shake- 
speare, which he prepared for the press, 
were never published. Verplanck declared 
them the ablest ever delivered in this 
country on the immortal dramatist. 

Dana wrote little. less perhaps than he 
would have done had he received more 
encouragement and also been in the enjoy- 
ment of better health—but he did some 
good work, and his reputation rests on a 
secure foundation, too secure to be dis- 
turbed. He did enough for assured fame. 
His life, as has already been said, was 
chiefly that of a literary recluse, but in 
winter, when in Boston, good music, and 
especially classical music, and anything 
worth seeing in the way of art—which he 
loved in all its aspects—was certain to 
draw the poet from the seclusion of his 
quiet home on Chestnut street. His sum- 
mer residence was on Cape Ann, command- 
ing a scene of surpassing grandeur and 
beauty—below a broad expanse of ocean 
and on either side the rocky headlands of 
Shark’s Mouth and Eagle’s Head thrusting 
themselves well out into the sea, thus form- 
ing a small crescent-shaped bay, from the 
sandy shore of which come the ceaseless 
murmurings of the waves of the broad 
Atlantic, breaking gently on the smooth. 
white beach some seventy feet beneath. 
From the colonial house, standing on the 
very verge of an almost perpendicular cliff, 
a stone could easily be cast into the sea. 
Not far away to the east is the half-sunken 
reef where the “Hesperus” was wrecked, 
the sad story of which has been told by 
Longfellow in the tender and touching 
ballad of “Norman’s Woe.” 

It was a perfect August day in 1878 
when we drove along the rocky coast of 
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Cape Ann on a visit to the venerable poet 
in his seashore home. Although past his 
ninetieth year, Mr. Dana was still in the 
possession of a fair measure of health and 
strength, and in the enjoyment of'a serene 
and sunny old age, surrounded by children 
and grandchildren. Among the former 
was his distinguished son, author of Two 
Years Before the Mast. The elder Dana 
once said to the writer that he never had 
what Sydney Smith called “a good, stout 
hodily machine,” but, like Bryant, was born 
with a frail and feeble body. His mental 
faculties were in no. way weakened, but 
perhaps slightly more sluggish in action 
than when | first saw him in his Boston 
home, some ten years previous. He ex- 
hibited much feeling in speaking of the 
recent death of his lifelong friend Bryant, 
and said: “I am the sole survivor among 
my literary friends and contemporaries— 
Channing and Cooper, Halleck, Irving, 
Paulding, Percival, Verplanck and now 
Bryant. All, all gone before me!” In 
reply to an inquiry concerning Allston he 
answered: “Yes, | made some effort, as 
Bryant told you, to collect data for a life 
of Allston, but I did not proceed with it. 
| lost heart in the matter, and so aban- 
doned it. Yes, I hope it may yet be done. 
You have perhaps met with my letter to 
Morse on the subject in the memoir of 
Morse, and have seen what my son has 
written of him in the volume which he 
edited of Allston’s Lectures on Art.” Do 
vou like Leslie’s portrait of him?” 
“Greatly, and I am pleased that it is in 
so safe a place as your national academy. 
It was a generous act on the part of Pro- 
fessor Morse to purchase and present the 
picture.” 

For a few days before the end came, 
Dana gradually failed, and at length passed 
away, dying of no other disease than old 
age, in Boston, on Sunday, February 2, 
1879. On the following Wednesday he 
was laid by the side of his ancestors in the 
family vault at Cambridge. Longfellow, 
one of whose daughters married Dana’s 
grandson, was present, and wrote as fol- 
lows of the occasion : 


In the old churchyard of his native town, 
And in the ancestral tomb beside the wall, 
We laid him in the sleep that comes to all, 
And left him to his rest and his renown. 
The snow was falling, as if Heaven dropped 
down 
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White flowers of Paradise to strew his pall ;— 

The dead around him seemed to wake, and 

call 

His name, as worthy of so white a crown. 
And now the moon is shining on the scene, 

And the broad sheet of snow is written o’er 

With shadows cruciform of leafless trees, 
As once the winding sheet of Saladin 

With chapters of the Koran; but ah! more 

Mysterious and triumphant signs are these! 

According to the ancient Greek adage, 
“Whom the gods love die young.” The 
same thought was expressed by an English 
poet in one of the most beautiful epitaphs 
ever written—that on a newborn infant, by 
Bishop Lowth: 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade 
Death came with timely care, 

The opening bud to Heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there! 

But if it be a blessing or sign of divine 
favor to die young, surely it is a still 
greater blessing to live long, happy, useful, 
spotless lives, and sink serenely, full of 
years, into the grave, regretted and 
esteemed, like the triumvirate of early 
American poets and attached friends, Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, William Cullen Bryant, 
and Richard Henry Dana, whose combined 
ages amounted to more than two hundred 
and fifty years! 

But if it be a blessing, or sign of Divine 
favor to die young, surely it is a still 
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greater blessing to live long, happy, useful, 
spotless lives, and sink serenely, full of 
years, into the grave, regretted and 
esteemed, like the early American poets, 
and attached friends, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
William Cullen Bryant, and Richard Henry 
Dana, whose combined ages amounted to 
more than two hundred and fifty years! 
The poet’s distinguished son, who bore 
his name, and who wrote Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast, a book worthy of Defoe, 
did not long survive his father. He died 
in Rome, January 7, 1882, and was buried 
at Porte Pia. He sleeps under the shadow 
of the Eurelian wall, near the graves of 
Keats and Severn, the buried heart of 
Shelley and the ashes of Trelawny, in the 
Protestant cemetery of the Eternal City. 
In 1839, although the poet Bryant said it 
was as good as Robinson Crusoe, he could 
only obtain two hundred and fifty dollars 
for the manuscript. The book was immedi- 
ately successful, passing through numerous 
editions, being reprinted in England, where 
the Board of Admiralty adopted it for dis- 
tribution on every ship of the British navy, 
and, as Dana informed the present writer, 
it was translated into many continental 
languages. After seventy-two years this 
classic, here and abroad, is still printed and 


sold. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
By Robert Page Lincoln 


JLY book before me seems a thing of life, 
Like a rare gift of all divine and pure, 
Whose printed pages should all time endure 

And bear us sweet recall amid the strife. 
One sparkling gem soft mellowed by the light 


Of human thought in love and in despair, 
To brim the measure of this world of care 
And soothe the being with a tender might. 
It were to love thee who would glance 
Deeper within thy soul than readeth there, 
He findeth glory robed in lofty themes 
And smaller things brought up to worship fair. 
It breathes of joy far sweeter than the dreams 
\Ve ponder o’er ere we in turn advance. 





In the World of Letters 


‘*The Mask ”’ 
PUBLICATION to which a good 
deal of interest attaches is “The 
Mask,” a magazine that at- 
tempts to do for the theater 
and its art that which ‘The 
Studio” has done for painting and sculp- 
ture. 

A number of men, recognizing the weak- 
ness and imperfection of the theater, desire 
through “The Mask” to give these defects 
serious attention. The staff is composed of 
men whose lives are devoted to the high 
est interests of the theater. Hauptmann, 
the son of the dramatist, is writing from 
Germany; Olivier, the Parisian critic. 
sends information from Paris; Hevesi of 
Budapest, Jan de Vos from Holland, von 
Hofmannsthal of Austria, have likewise 
engaged the attention of the theatrical 
world through their excellent work. In 


Mr. Gordon Craig 


Standing by the stage in the Arena Goldoni 


fact, from almost every country in the 
world many persons are contributing ap- 
propriate articles, criticisms and reviews to 
this paper. Of preeminent importance 
among the names on the staff, is that of 





The Arena Goldoni 


Florence, Italy 


Mr. Gordon the founder and 


Craig, 
staunch supporter of “The Mask.” 

One of the most interesting features in 
connection with “The Mask,” is its home 
in the Arena Goldoni, Florence, Italy. The 
Arena, with its traditions, history, rich 
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associations of the past, continues to de- 
light us, and lives, as in the days when 
together with the convents of Annalena 
and Sta Chiara, the Arena formed the 
great “Stabilimento Goldoniano.” A tragic 
story is told concerning the establishing of 
convent Annalena—a story full of the 








The Arena Goldoni 


Another portion 


tumult of the days in which its founder, 
Anna Elena, lived. 

In 1426, Anna Elena was born to Gale- 
otto Malatesta, Lord of Chinsercole, and 
to his wife, Maria degli Irsini. Owing to 
the death of Maria, Anna Elena was early 
left in charge of her Aunt Elisabetta. 

After a few years had passed, Aunt 
Elisabetta decided that Elena must marry 
—for in those days a girl was compelled 
either to marry or to consecrate her life to 
the Church. 

A young soldier, Baldaccio, became her 
choice. He, like many other young noble- 
men of h’s time, compromised with the 
various states of disunited Italy for su- 
premacy. His leisure hours were spent in 
riding through the mountain passes and 
carrying away as booty whatever he might 
desire. 

Doubtless these daring feats were pleas- 
ing to Aunt Elisabetta, for a marriage con- 
tract was signed on February 7, 1438— 


Anna Elena’s “dowry being fixed at two 
thousand gold florins,” and _ Baldaccio 
bound “never to make cause of quarrel 
against his wife.” 

Although married, Baldaccio continued 
his career as condottieri and waged con- 
stant warfare with one and then another, 
distant state. 

That Anna Elena, with her little son, 
Guido Antonio, was forced to live alone 
was sad enough, but her sorrows were aug- 
mented by the growing dissatisfaction at 
home among the enemies of Baldaccio con- 
cerning his ruthless conduct. 

Whether these accusations against bal 
daccio were true or false is a debatable 
question. However, through a plot of an 
enemy, Bartolommeo Orlandini, Baldaccio 
was summoned to the Piazza della Sig- 
noria, Florence, and there, according to 
Macchiavelli, “they cut off the head, which 
for a whole day they showed as a sight to 
the people.” 

Thereupon the government seized the 
home, and Anna Elena, agonizing over the 
death of her husband, became an outcast. 
Not a long time after this Guido fell ill. 
Neither prayers nor doctors’ aid were able 
to save him, and the mother saw her only 
child “carried away on his open bier to 
burial, no good San Zanobi intervening.” 

Anna Elena, scarcely seventeen, widow 
and childless, sought as consolation the 
companionship of others in like misery. 
These goodly women, devoting themselves 
to charity, conceived a plan to form a con- 
vent. In 1450 Anna Elena journeyed to 
Rome and obtained a brief from the Pope, 
hereby establishing the Third Order of the 
Penitents of St. Dominic. 

The convents of Annalena and Sta 
Chiara flourished until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when, owing to the 
suppression of many religious orders at 
that time, these convents were closed. 
About 1815 Luigi Gargani wished to estab- 
lish on the convent site a theater, garden, 
billiard-room and ball-room. A _ theater, 
with the Arena adjoining, was opened 
under the name of the Goldoni Theater. 
The Arena was designed and built by the 
well-known Corazzi, and bears a striking 
resemblance to the Coliseum. 

The performances given at this early 
period were coarse in character and largely 
attended by the common people. Arriving 
early with pots of stew and flasks of wine. 
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of Corazzi. 


the audience soon resolved itself into a 


crowd of schiamazzatori. Many a bone or 
broken bottle was received by the actor as 
a sign of applause. 

The days of the nuns have passed, and 
likewise the days of the disorderly crowd, 
and the Arena, in all its exquisite beauty, 
now remains empty—save for the offices 
of “The Mask,” which occupy a large 
vaulted room. 

With Mr. Craig as owner of the Arena, 
there is a hopeful promise for its future. 
He wishes to establish a school given 
over exclusively to the art of the theater. 
Here persons may come from all parts of 
Europe and perfect themselves in those 
qualities which Mr. Craig, after years of 
experience and research, deems necessary 
to the master actor. 

What a fitting site has been chosen for 
this school! The traditions associated with 





Mrs. McCullough has gone into her shell 
Will pretatly be oat ——___..___._ 
A Myrtle Reed Postcard 


Phe author sends these out when she starts in 
to write a new book 


the Arena arouse our imagination, and the 
wonderous beauty of the Arena inspires 
us to make glorious and renowned the name 
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But the school has not been tounded, 
though the plans have reached their com- 
pletion. There is not as yet the financial 
backing necessary. The hope, notwith- 
standing, is that the requisite means will be 
forthcoming, and that at no distant date. 


Andrew D. Stewart 


A Scotch religious paper prints the fol- 
lowing tribute about Andrew D. Stewart, 
whose first novel, Heather and Peat, just 
published by the F. H. Revell Company, 
bids fair to take its place with Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush of Ian Maclaren: 


The name of Mr. Andrew Stewart is as- 
sociated with the stirring theological contro- 
versies out of which sprang the Evangelical 
Union, in Scotland. His uncle was Dr. Mori- 
son, the arch-heretic in the eyes of Calvanistic 
Scotland, who, to rid himself of the trammels 
of an ancient creed and find freedom to proclaim 
in their fulness the doctrines of divine grace, 
became the founder of a new Church, and the 
trusted leader of those who believed that “the 
love of God is broader than the measures of 
man’s mind” as they are recorded in the Con- 
fession of Faith. Mr. Stewart was born in Kil- 
marnock in 1849, a few years after the formation 
of the Evangelical Union, and was cradled in 
the famous “Clerk’s Lane,” the mother church 
of the Union. 

The saintly lives of his grandparents, and the 
noble Christian example of his father and 
mother were the priceless heritage into which 
Mr. Stewart was born. His mother. with the 
snows of many winters on her head, still re 
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Jessie Lynch Williams 


Author of The Married Life of the Frederic Carrols 


tains her mental vigor, her shrewdness of ob- 
servation, and her interest in affairs, and it 
would be difficult to find a finer type of sancti- 
fied Scottish Womanhood. Her children rise up 
and call her blessed. Of Mr. Stewart’s father 
it was said that if a person came to Kilmarnock 
desirous of finding a man of outstanding good- 
ness almost anyone in the town would refer 
to him. In such a home it was natural that 
Mr. Stewart should be led in early years to 
dedicate himself to Christ. He joined Winton 
Place Church (the successor of “Clerk’s Lane’) 
during the ministry of Dr. Bathgate. When he 
came to Edinburgh in 1876 he at once became 
a member of Buccleuch Street Church, and 
began to take his share in Church work. For 
many years he acted as Sunday School Super- 
intendent, and it may safely be said that few 
schools were more fortunate in their leader. 
Mr. Stewart anticipated the movement for the 
improvement of Sunday school teaching by hold- 
ing a weekly preparation class for teachers in 
his own house. Each teacher was expected to 
make himself thoroughly familiar with one 
aspect of the following Sunday’s lesson. In 
this way a store of information was gathered, 
and every member put at the disposal of the 
others what he had learned. The Superintend- 
ent guided the discussion, and at the close laid 
out in orderly form the material which the 
teachers had contributed for the exposition of 
the lesson. On Sunday, therefore, every teacher 
went before his class with the result of his own 


study supplemented and corrected by that ot 
his fellow-students. 

As was natural in the case of a Church which 
had to fight for its existence in face of a hostile 
theology, the Evangelical Union in its early days 
spent most of its energy in home effort and 
organization. It was slow to interest itself in 
the Foreign Missionary enterprise. In Buc- 
cleuch Street Church Mr. Stewart led the way, 
and in an address presented to him by the 
Sunday school he receives credit for originating 
and fostering interest in Foreign Missions. For 
many years Mr. Stewart has been a director of 
the London Missionary Society. He also serves 
on some of its standing committees, and is a 
member of the “London Missionary Society 
Corporation,” a company formed for the pur- 
pose of holding in trust all the properties at 
home and abroad that have been acquired by 
the society. 

For a number of years Mr. Stewart has been 
a deacon of Augustine Church, where he is 
honored and loved by all who know him. A 
somewhat frail body has hindered him in many 
ways from taking the place in public life to 
which his ability, his character, and his gift of 
speech entitle him, and he is the last man to 
push himself forward. He has, however, achieved 
the rare distinction of standing among his fel- 
lowmen as one who brings into the ordinary 
business of life suggestions and motives from 
the unseen. The practical man of affairs is 
also the man of deep spirituality. The roots of 














all his activity are involved. His life is “hid 
with Christ in God.” He reveals a splendid 
combination of practical and spiritual elements 
of the Christian life. He performs the ordinary 
business of life with absolute fidelity and thor- 
oughness, but business is not his master, nor 
money-making his ambition. One cannot help 
feeling that amid all the delights and joys of 
life the most satisfying moments in his experi- 
ence are those which he spends in communion 
with God. Few men have a better right to ap- 
propriate the words of the Psalmist, “A day 
in Thy courts is better than a thousand.” 


An Investment Publication 


A comprehensive pamphlet, entitled The 
Most Satisfactory Bonds, has just been 
published by N. W. Halsey & Co., of New 





Vaughan Kester 


Author of The Prodigal Judge, reviewed in 
this number 


York, treating of the investment merits of 
public service corporation bonds. The 
pamphlet discusses the reasons for the 
gradually increasing popularity of these 
bonds during the last fifteen years and the 
results obtained by investors during that 
period. Graphic comparisons are made of 
the market tendencies of corporation, rail- 
road and municipal bonds for six years. 
covering the last financial depression; and 
the gradual growth of the earnings of pub- 
lic service corporations throughout good 
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and bad times is also illustrated by the 
results obtained by ten representative 
public service corporations. 

An interesting feature of the pamphlet 
is the discussion of the influence of the 
public service commissions in strengthen- 
ing the investment position of public 
service corporation bonds, 


Paul Trent 


The author of The Vow, writing under 
the pen name of Paul Trent, is the son of a 
prominent engineering expert in England. 
Ile was educated at Cheltenham College, 
one of the famous, English schools for boys 
intended for the army. He prepared for 
the India Civil Service, but subsequently 
decided to change his profession to that} of 
law. Being of a restless nature, he trav- 
eled much, happening to be in New York 
when the Maine went down. A few weeks 
later he visited South Africa. After re- 
turning to England again, he was happily 
married, but was still not rid of the wander 
fever. He soon went to West Africa and 





Anne Warwick 


Author of Compensation 


was called to the bar of the Gold Coast 
Colony, where he practiced law. Mr. 
Trent found many rich experiences in this 
portion of his life. 
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It was in West Africa that Mr. Trent 
became acquainted with the question of 
Congo reform, which plays an important 
part in his new novel. Mr. E. A. Morel, 





Paul Trent 
Author of The Vow 


of the Congo Reform Association, first 
interested him in the subject, and the hap- 
penings with which he came into contact 
strengthened his interest immensely. He 
met many of the Congo officials, both sober 


and in their “cups,” generally the latter. 
He found them thoroughly detestible, un- 
scrupulous, callous and immoral. 

After returning to England, Mr. Trent 
determined to work seriously at literature. 
One previous book of his was published 
successfully in England, but was not 
brought out in America. 

Mr. Trent’s method of writing is a 
somewhat individual one. He breakfasts 
late, reads for half an hour, and after a 
bath, goes to his study, meanwhile seeing 
no one. He says that his best work is 
done almost spontaneously. His concep- 
tion of plot and of characters is carefully 
worked out in his mind before he begins, 
but when he once sets pen to paper, he 
allows them to develop of their own accord. 
He says that his characters often play 
amazing anties with his set scheme. While 
Mr. Trent is engaged in the writing of a 
book, he talks to no one except his wife 
and little girls. His only recreation is to 
play eighteen holes of golf every day with 
a taciturn professional. 

Mr. Trent considers that his wife is his 
best critic. When a chapter is finished, it 
is read to her, and on her judgment de- 
pends its fate. She was very much inter- 
ested in The Vow, and could hardly wait 
for its progress. In fact, Mr. Trent con- 
fesses that her admiration for John Gaunt, 
the hero, caused him not a little perturba- 
tion. She often remarked plaintively, 
“Why can’t you be more like him’? And 
consequently the author has been obliged 
to try to live up to his own hero. 
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For the Reader 


One Way Out* 


O follow William Carleton in 
the One Way Out is like 
going away from a closed, 
stuffy room where the atmos- 
phere is laden with the odors 

of spilt wine and half-smoked tobacco 
into God’s great out-of-doors. One catches 
the odor of overturned earth fanned by 
salt breezes from the sea, because this 
author has written “next to the ground.” 
Though easy to read, the book is hard 
to forget. I am inclined to believe that 
no book published this spring will provoke 
more discussion than One Way Out. 

It is a simple narrative, telling how a 
man—known to readers as Carleton—lost 
his position at thirty-eight in a woolen con- 
cern; how, being unable to secure a similar 
clerical position because of his age, he 
“emigrates” to America by moving to the 
tenements of his city; how he begins again 
at the bottom round as a day laborer on a 
subway excavation, and how he at last be- 
comes an independent contractor. 

The book is dedicated to his brave wife. 
Ruth, who was his partner—often “silent,” 
but always most active. How refreshing 
it is to find again between the covers of 
a book a woman of Ruth’s stamp—the 
woman who takes her husband “for richer 
or poorer.” In real life one finds many 
such Ruths. For example, the woman at 
whose knee we used to say, in our barefoot 


*One Way Our. By William Carleton. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 








of New Fiction 


days, “Now I lay me down to sleep.” Give 
us more such women in modern novels. 
Give us more men like Carleton, who are 
tied to their homes by the calico apron 
strings of their wives. Such novels appeal 
not only to the head and heart, but also 
to the pocketbook. 
JAMES MELVIN LEE. 


La Fosse Aux Lions* 


In a recent symposium upon the rdle 
of fiction, Emile Baumann said: “I cannot 
conceive of the novel otherwise than as 
Catholic and supernatural.” His first 
novel, L’Jmmolé (which was crowned by 
the French Academy and which has gone 
through several editions) portrayed the 
strange adventures among the worldly 
hordes of the twentieth century of a per- 
fervid apostle, who attempted to reénact, 
even to the sublime consummation of vol- 
untary martyrdom, the passion of the 
Christ. His new novel, La Fosse aur 
Lions, is less highstrung than L’Jmmolé. 
It nevertheless affords fresh proof that 
M. Baumann cannot conceive of the novel 
otherwise than as Catholic and super- 
natural; for, while it deals mainly with 
purely material interests, it deals with these 
interests from the mystical point of view 
of the traditional religion of France. 
All its reputable characters are fervent 
believers, and its disreputable characters 
are represented as “possessed of evil 


*La Foss—E Aux Lions. By Emile Baumann. 
Paris, Bernard Grasset. 
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spirits” in the primitive and liberal sense 
of that phrase. 

The heroine, Alix de la Thébaudrie, a 
fearless horsewoman, divides her abundant 
leisure between riding, embroidering altar- 
cloths and reading the lives of the saints. 
Hler brother, Elisée, abjures the world to 
become a “white monk,” and her waiting- 
maid, Germaine, is an exaltée whose life 
is one uninterrupted orison, and whose 
“perpetual aspirations toward the invisible 
informs her face with radiant effluences.” 
The sister of the hero, Claire de Bradieu, 
is a Carmelite nun, and the hero himself, 
Philippe de Bradieu, believes that he is 
commissioned of God to save a province 
(La Vendée), which is gradually losing its 
hereditary faith, not by laboring to win 
souls, but by making himself a bulwark of 
tradition in his district. To the end of re- 
storing the ancient cult of the soil, Philippe 
encourages the young men to remain the 
sons of their fathers and the young women 
to remain the daughters of their mothers, 
and, in the hope of reéstablishing the 


patriarchal harmony of the ancient type 


of family, he resorts to match-making and 
endeavors to render the lives of his tenants 
and servants so attractive and profitable 
that they will be under no temptation to 
abandon the country. for the city. ‘What 
our ancestors willed,” says Philippe to his 
supporters during a_ political campaign in 
which he is the standard-bearer of the 
Conservatives, 


what our ancestors believed, let us continue to 
will and to believe as fervently as they, more 
fervently if we can. You, like me, want to see 
our province vigorous and happy. ‘To be so 
what does it need? That our fields yield abund- 
antly is something, is a great deal; but in the 
long run the field is worth just as much and 
no more than the man who tills it. ° We must 
have arms for our labor and this means that 
there must be in every home numerous sons. 
The commands of the father must be obeyed, 
the mother must be respected, the dead must 
be venerated, the priests reversed, and God 
adored. There must be concord and mutua!’ 
esteem between masters and servants, friendship 
between parishes, a larger love for the larger 
parish which is called France and the largest 
love for Christendom, which the earth cannot 
contain because it is but another name for “the 
Communion of Saints.” 


This “last of the Vendéens” occasionally 
talks sheer cant (as is apt to be the case 
with persons obsessed by their missions) 
and he ever and anon displays a tendency 
(proof of the psychological insight of his 


creator) to confound the glory of God 
with his own very human pride of caste 
and passion for power. But he is a noble 
and, on the whole, a lovable soul, whose 
social endeavors are well worthy the 
serious consideration of the large-minded 
student of social problems. 

M. Baumann handles the subject of 
eugenics with a frankness calculated to 
disconcert the average Anglo-Saxon novel- 
reader—which must be taken to mean, not 
that he is ever salacious or erotic, but only 
that he is always intensely in earnest. In- 
deed, he pleads eloquently for the most 
rigid standards of sexual morality. 

Ferdinand Brunetiére, a short time be- 
fore his death, affirmed that Emile Bau- 
mann was destined to become the greatest 
novelist of the twentieth century. MM. 
Baumann’s literary style leaves so much 

be desired at a number of points that 
one is forced to conclude that the older 
man’s sympathy with the younger man’s 
ideas and ideals biased his judgment some- 
what. Still there must be exceptionally 
good stuff in a writer who can take a 
critic as exacting as M. Brunetiere ordi- 
narily is completely off his feet. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 





Sir George’s Objection* 


\ novel to stimulate interest, with a cast 
of characters true to their environment, is 
this story by Mrs. Clifford. The scene is 
laid first in Italy, in a little town on Lake 
Maggiore, and the writer’s art brings 
vividly before one the never-failing charm 
of that enchanted place. Here, when she 
is a girl of fifteen, we first meet the hero- 
ine, Kitty Roberts, who lives in a simple 
villa with her mother. There is a mystery 
about them; we long to know what it is, 
but our curiosity is not satisfied until the 
engagement is announced some three years 
later of Kitty to Harry Kerriston, son of 
Sir George Kerriston, of London. An 
aunt of Mrs. Roberts’ husband—long since 
dead—comes to visit Kitty and _ her 
mother, and in a conversation between the 
ladies, during Kitty’s absence, we learn the 
sad history of Mrs. Roberts’ marriage and 
the cause of her subsequent seclusion. 
‘Then the question comes up as to the neces- 
sity of acquainting Sir George with the 

*Str Gerorce’s Opyectioxn. By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford. Duffield & Co. 
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shameful details of the life of Kitty's 
father just before his death. Kitty does 
not know. Mrs. Roberts decides that 
[larry is too young to hear it, and finally, 
advised by an old and trusted friend, she 
plans to keep it a secret. Most of us will 
be quick to say she did wrong. But there 
are extenuating circumstances, and it is 
these, or some of these—the promise to 
her dying husband that their child should 
never know, and Mrs. Roberts’ own desire 
to protect the memory of the man she 
loved—that keeps her silent. 

But there is a woman! She hasn’t reck- 
oned on that woman’s life ever touching 
hers again, but it does, and with no more 
gentle or compassionate hand the second 
time than the first. The woman loved 
Mrs. Roberts’ husband too, and when she 
meets Mrs. Roberts and Kitty at the house 
of Sir George Kerriston, she recognizes the 
likeness between the girl and the man she 
once loved, and she knows that this is his 
child and that “Mrs. Roberts” is his wife 
and that their name is not Roberts. And 
she hates them and tortures the mother 
until at last she acknowledges her identity 
and then the woman tells Sir George. 
Now, Sir George’s greatest hobby is hered- 
ity. He will have only a person with 
“a clean slate” enter his family. 

There has been much talk of this sort 
from the first meeting between Mrs. Rob- 
erts and Sir George, wherefore she is ter- 
ried and, knowing that she is doing 
wrong, she does it doggedly, with the de+ 
termination to snatch the happiness for 
her child that has been denied her. But 
after the woman tells Sir George, the 
engagement is broken and it is through 
this that much of the best part of the story 
comes out. The characterization is excel- 
lent. ‘The actors in this little play of life 
are as real as flesh and blood beings are, 
and they do just what we know real people 
would do in like circumstances. They are 
all admirable except the woman—who 
plays her part to the last—mean, cruel, 
cold and calculating. The story is well put 
together and the happy end reached with 
no hysterical handling of situations. In 
fact, it is a careful and thoughtful piece of 
work. 


M. M. Hoopes. 
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Keeping Up With Lizzie* 

This is just a clever little take-off on 
modern educational methods and the social 
ambitions of the country-bred who obtain 
a taste of city and college life. 

Lizzie was the daughter of a country 
grocer; Dan was the son of the business 
rival of Lizzie’s father. Dan wanted 
Lizzie—wherefore the race for fashion 
and fortune in which Lizzie set the pace. 
But it became apparent presently that all 
the town was bent on “keeping up with 
lizzie,’ to the sure pledge of future de- 
moralization and general unhappiness. 

As usual, Mr. Bacheller produces a char- 
acter—in this case the village lawyer—who 
gives some kindly advice, puts in an oar 
just at an opportune moment, and saves 
Lizzie for Dan and the town for Lizzie. 

When we leave them they have all set- 
tled down to a peaceful, sensible existence. 


The Lass With the Delicate Airt 

A book made up of the most unendur- 
able males and females imaginable. The 
words, “males and females” are used ad- 


visedly, for men and women are terms too 
dignified for the puppets the author pulls 


across his stage. ‘The only supportable 
creature in the course of the story is 
“Gloriana Driscole O’Brien,” who, having 
heen long since gathered to her fathers, is 
referred to from time to time as an 
“ancestor”! As such she can be tolerated. 

The name of the book in the first place 
gives one a feeling of uncertainty as to its 
readableness. As a line in the quaint old 
I‘nglish song it is effective, but as a title, 
what does it suggest? Rather a wishy- 
washy young woman with no particular 
character? But this young person has a 
very strenuous character indeed. She is a 
liar, a thief, a plagarist, and desirous of 
being the mistress of a man who doesn’t 
want her and won't have her. Is the title 
well-chosen therefore? 

There is really nothing about the book 
to recommend it. We are all aware of the 
presence of our purse-proud, under-bred 
fellow-countrymen and women, but to have 
only this sort in one’s stories rather gives: 
the impression that the English writer has 

*Keepinc Up Wir Lizzir. By Irving Bach- 
eller. Harper & Brothers. 

THe Lass Wirn THE Deticare Air. By 
A. R. Goring-Thomas. John Lane Company. 
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not been admitted to the society of Amer- 
ican gentlefolk and is trying to pay off a 
grudge. However, it may be nothing more 
than an attack of indigestion. 


How Leslie Loved* 


Mrs. Anne Warner French has written 
a rather light and frivolous bit of fiction 
in this story of the romance of a young 
and wealthy American widow, who had so 
many suitors that she scarcely knew what 
to do, and who was made supremely un- 
happy—for a time—by the only one of 
them all that she really cared for. 

The scenes are laid in England and Ger- 
many, and there are pictures of English 
country-house life and German castle life. 
in both of which Leslie shone, though her 
unconventional tendencies were prone to 
astonish and shock her aristocratic ac- 
quaintances, and her attitude of promise 
to the men she met involved her in some 
rather troublesome situations. 

Mrs. French has done much better work 
than this, and we hope that she will go 
back to her earlier style of writing. 


The Vanity Boxt 


The reader who opens The Vanity Box 
will doubtless be surprised at its contents. 
It is a tale of mystery. Two women are 
in love with the same man. One forges a 
letter of the other, shows it to the man, 
wins him, and then, after their marriage, 
tells him of the forgery. Denounced by 
her husband, the woman is found dead in 
a tower. Among the jewels taken from 
her as she lay dead is the golden “vanity 
box” which is the clue that leads to the 
solution of the mystery. The woman com- 
mitted suicide. ‘The husband, overcome by 
remorse for what he said, is saved from 
suicide by the other woman. 

The resumé given above does scant jus- 
tice to a story that abounds in vivid de- 
scriptions. The author of The Vanity Box 
is as skilled in her craft as was the man in 
his who made the bit of jewelry of which 
Lady Hereward was so fond. The por- 
trait before which Sir Ian Hereward used 
to stand so long because it resembled “the 


*How Lesure Loven. By Anne Warner. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

+THE Vanity Box. By Alice Stuyvesant. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


other woman,” Terry Ricardo, could not 
have been better executed than are the 
illustrations in the book. A hint is dropped 
—possibly to give a happy ending—that 
Sir Ian may lose interest in the portrait 
when he wins the person it so closely 
resembled. 


A Cossack Lover* 

Madame Bianchi’s books have met with 
such marked favor heretofore that it is 
with reluctance one has to admit the pres- 
ent volume to be an inartistic piece of work, 
lacking in plot originality. 

The scene is laid in both London and 
Russia, and the time is during the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

The heroine, a _ beautiful American 
heiress, lives in London with an aunt whose 
husband is the girl’s guardian. The aunt 
and uncle have a son whom they fondly 
hope to marry to the charming American 
cousin. But the young woman goes to 
Russia, and, after an acquaintance of two 
or three days, a Cossack officer falls vio- 
lently in love with her. She returns his 
affection and they become engaged. She 
is obliged to return to England for a short 
time and while there the uncle-guardian, 
who is entirely unwilling to have his niece 
marry the Cossack, desiring to keep the 
money in his own family—possesses him- 
self of all letters that pass between the 
lovers. This hackneyed plot has the usual 
results. They each believe the other un- 
true, and the Cossack—though a man of 
nearly thirty, with the impetuosity of an 
excited schoolboy, rushes off to a mon- 
astery, deserting the army without a word 
of explanation. No attempt is made to 
find the runaway, though he is a prom- 
inent and popular officer—and a year 
passes. ‘Then he suddenly decides to go 
back to the world and hunt the girl he still 
loves. Once more he takes French leave, 
and arrives in London just in time to 
prevent the heroine from giving herself to 
a man she does not love. 

The book is interesting in spite of its 
defects. The spirit of Russia permeates 
the whole, but the story makes little appeal 
to critical judgment. 





*A Cossack Lover. By Martha Gilbert Dick- 
inson Bianchi. Duffield & Co. 
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A Sinner in Israel* 

The subject matter of this romance of 
modern Jewish life is full of interest and 
possibility, but the poorness of the style 
detracts much from the quality of the 
work. It is amateurish, lacking the finish 
of the artist, while the action is slow and 
ofttimes labored. 

The story is worth telling and does not 
spoil the book for the reader, as there are 
many side issues. 

Baron Ephraim Solvan, a Jewish banker 
of vast wealth, is married to a Christian 
wife, who is unfaithful to him. When her 
child, David, is born, whose father is a 
Christian, Solvano, to save his wife from 
public shame, accepts the child as his own, 
and the boy grows to manhood believing 
himself a Jew. He is about to marry a 
Jewess whose father, Nathan Woolf, is as 
strict a follower of the Jewish religion as 
is Ephraim Solovano himself. Then Sol- 
vano tells David of his birth and that he 
is not to inherit the wealth and title of his 
supposed father. Solvano dies immediately 
after making the disclosure, leaving no will. 
The temptation to keep his confession 
secret, to inherit both wealth and title, and 
marry the Jewess (whom were he to avow 
himself not a Jew he could not marry) 
are too much for the man, and he starts 
out on his career as “a liar and a thief” — 
as he afterward calls himself. The punish- 
ment is swift and sure. Sorrow and trouble 
follow in his footsteps. This is the barest 
outline of the plot, which, as can be seen, 
is suggestive of a good story. 

The descriptions of the religious life of 
the loyal Jew are picturesque and impres- 
sive. 

The melodramatic death of the woman 
David loved is hard to accept. The writer 
has missed just making a good novel. 


The Parting of the Wayst 

A story that concerns itself with prob- 
lems in the life of a gifted young physician 
in Paris, which are only solved under great 
stress and difficulty and at the sacrifice of 
much that he holds dear. It is a study in 
individualism—the struggle of one man to 
hold his supposed rights against many—to 


*A Sinner In IsraEt. By Pierre Costello. 
John Lane Company. 

*THE PartinG oF THE Ways. By Henry 
Bordeaux. Trans'ated by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. Duffield & Co. 
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live his own life, to be free from responsi- 
bilities put upon him by others. The 
struggle ends only when he accepts these 
responsibilities and sacrifices his own in- 
clinations—and though he does not know 
it at the time, he comes out of his furnace 
of affliction refined as by fire. We almost 
wish the book ended here, but it goes on 
to show the hero in a different setting. 
There is a temptation, and it is with a feel- 
ing of keen disappointment that we realize 
that this Frenchman, who has so many ad- 
mirable qualities, has the alas! too fre- 
quently found attitude toward morality 
that is found in France, and all but ruins 
his wife’s and his own life. He is, how- 
ever, brought to his better self by no great 
effort on his part, it must be admitted, and 
the book closes with a touching scene be- 
tween the husband and wife. 

The character of the hero’s mother is 
very well done, and the part of the book 
in which she figures is perhaps the best. 
There are some fine passages, and the 
story works out well through a rather 
lengthy beginning, holding the interest to 
the end. 

The author is fortunate in having so 
able a translator as Mrs. Houghton. 


Hearts and the Highway * 


This is the most charming story Dr. 
3rady has done since he wrote When 
Blades Are Out and Love's Afield. It isa 
tale of Scotland in the days following the 
defeat of Monmouth, and young Lady 
Katharine Clanranald undertakes to save 
the life of her father, who is condemned 
to die. How she dons man’s garb and 
overcomes the king’s emissary, who falls 
a victim to her woman’s charms; how she 
seeks the king and wins his clemency, only 
to become the victim of his evil genius, 
Jeffries, and how the gallant Richmond 
saves her honor when the king would lay 
his hands upon her—all these things go 
to make up a most exciting and delightful 
tale. It is all touch-and-go—no bother 
with details, but just a light, romantic 
drama that is mostly comedy and wins the 
reader’s heart from the very first page by 
its love of chivalry and its promise of high 
adventure. 





*HEARTS ‘AND THE. ‘Hicuway. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Love’s Pilgrimage* 

‘They will call it a book of ‘free love,’ ’ 
says Mr. Sinclair, in the poetic passage 
which closes this new work. A book of 
Freedom and Love, it might more properly 
be styled. For with the striving of two 
spirits, a husband and wife, it deals, with 
their struggle for livelihood, for faith, for 
efficiency and truth, and, as in every mar- 
riage that deserves the term, the love of 
one another. A single love, as it is pic- 
tured for us in Love's Pilgrimage, be- 
comes an endless succession of achieve- 
ments. 

This novel is its author's longest work. 
It occupies nearly seven hundred pages, 
and leaves us wondering and unsatisfied 
at its close. In this respect it is his most 
inconclusive accomplishment, for its mes- 
sage is wreathed in doubt. But none will 
read this story without carrying something 
away from it, for it is vigorous with the 
blood of life. One man will turn to a 
study of the social panacea, Socialism, to 
which its author and its hero look for the 
solution of their ills; another will come 
forth with a more complete understanding 
of love and marriage; still another will 
find in it a literary thrill at descriptions 
that are at once profoundly simple, fear- 
lessly truthful and so magnificently vehe- 
ment as to touch at moments the poetic. 
‘For myself, I find in Mr. Sinclair’s book a 
‘message of Responsibility—of the world 
unto itself; a proclamation of the new 
‘morality that men shall do no thing of 
injury to man; that for the future our 
self-questioning shall be not, Is it right? 
but, Is it most desirable for the race? 
There is, therefore, in Love’s Pilgrimage, 
the teaching of continence in all things; 
conservation of resources, mental and 
physical; freedom from the vice of glut- 
tony, in food and in love. 

Love's Pilgrimage is an erotic book, but 
its candor and idealism save it from mor- 
bidity. Love comes in poverty to Corydon 
and Thyrsis (the names assumed by Mr. 
Sinclair's héroine and hero) and grows 
‘and battles with their needs by marshaling 
labor on its side. Finally, toward the end, 
poverty gives way, but love has cooled, and 
only at the very close does it come forth 
triumphant. ‘The story is as old as story 


*Love’s Pircrmmace. *By Upton — Sinclair. 
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writing, but it is dealt with in this work 
in a new and startling way. 

Altogether the book is one of mighty 
strengths and of great weaknesses. It is 
very long—in many places far too long. It 
is only secondarily a novel, for its primary 
interest lies in its descriptions and dis- 
cussions rather than in its story. One 
could wish not to be told so often of its 
hero’s “genius.” One comes to discount 
the interminable repetition of this assur- 
ance. ‘Then there is the oft-recurring, 
almost nauseating, self-pity of the hero- 
author. Carelessness of style, now and 
again, obtrudes itself, and the brevity of 
the last quarter is humorously dispropor- 
tionate to the rest. But a few shortcom- 
ings can be pardoned in a work that bears 
perhaps the most virilely handled birth- 
scene in all literature, and that deals pow- 
erfully and frankly with everything it 
touches. 

B. RusseLy Herts. 


The Prodigal Judge* 

This book is fully twice as long as it 
ought to be. One has to wade through 
miles of detail before the first dramatic 
climax is reached. Mr. Kester tells a 
story thoroughly—too thoroughly—this is 
the severest criticism one cares to make. 
His book has atmosphere, splendid charac- 
terization and, toward the end, a wealth of 
dramatic intensity. We do not propose 
to outline the story—its interest for the 
reader will be greater for not knowing the 
denouement. It is enough to say that 
there is a “prodigal judge,” and that he is 
a character creation that does his creator 
credit. How the judge, in Tennessee, 
comes to be entangled in a story that be- 
gins in the Carolinas, with an apparently 
homeless, nameless boy against whom 
there is a kidnapping plot, remains to be 
seen. Certainly, when Bob Yancy ran 
away with Hannibal he never suspected 
what manner of boy it was he had adopted 
and protected. It was left to the judge 
to identify Hannibal, just as it was left 
to Carrington to free Betty .from the 
clutches of the same unscruplous villain 
who had tried to apprehend the boy and 
to make way with his great-hearted cham- 
pion. 


*THeE PropicaAL Jupce. By Vaughan Kester 


Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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In conception the book is epic; in tone 
it is truly American; in execution it is just 
short of being masterly, since Mr. Kester 
has not yet realized the importance of con- 
densation and coherency for the kind of 
novel he is attempting to write. His latter 
chapters are full of snap and go, and one 
cannot help wishing that these same forces 
had animated the earlier part of the book. 
As it is, The Prodigal Judge rewards the 
reader for a certain patience expended in 
perusing it, but the patience is requisite, 
none the less. 


Maradick at Forty* 


\When this novel opens, Maradick—aged 
forty, feeling sixty—is arriving with his 
wife and girls at a small coast resort in 
Cornwall, England. There he at once falls 
under the romantic spell of the place, an 
almost fantastic influence. Maradick be- 
gins to do unorthodox things; he is 
vaguely disturbed—searching for some- 
thing he knows intangible. He meets a 
fellow-guest at the picturesque “Man at 
Arms”—young ‘Tony Gale; through Lady 
Gale, the mother, he is drawn half against 
his will into a protective companionship 
with the impulsive young fellow. Little 
does Lady Gale guess the wild fancies 
rioting in staid Maradick’s middle-aged 
brain! But all goes well; and the whole 
book breathes a charming atmosphere, so 
skilfully are the surroundings presented— 
the quaint villagers, the fragrant Cornish 
lanes, the salt tang of the sea shimmering 
over opalescent sands. 

The one unpleasant character, Morelli, 
fascinates one just as he himself draws 
the hares and other wee creatures that 
come creeping up at the music of his flute. 
In his worst moments he is a fearsome, 
uncanny object. About his daughter 
Janet, a rose blooming in a den, the love 
interest centers ideally. 

With Mr. Walpole’s strong, compre- 
hending character-drawing, the little group 
whose fortunes we follow for these few 
holiday weeks seem like intimate friends 
to us—pompous Sir Richard; the lovable 
Tony who, like the little town, has a tonic 
effect on all he meets; old Punch with his 
wise Toby; silly Mrs. Lester, in love with 
emotion, which for a time she fancies 


*MARADICK ,r Forty. By Hugh Walpole. 
Duffield & Co. 


incarnate in big Maradick. (This episode 
is treated with a sane restraint. ) 

Maradick meets his psychologic test 
nobly, and goes back home to take up hum- 
drum things with a new courage. The im- 
pression left on one’s mind is of a book 
fine and sane and wholesome. 


Forged in Strong Fires* 

The Granvilles, an English family, are 
living in the Transvaal. Rumors of war 
are heard, and the mother and younger 
sisters are sent hurriedly home to England, 
leaving Mr. Granville and his daughter 
Joyce to face what may come. It proves 
to be the terrible Boer War. Gentle Mr. 
Granville is one of the first victims; and 
Joyce, left alone, passes through scenes of 
danger and horror. In the strong fires of 
that tragic war her character is forged; 
she goes into the hospital as nurse, and 
wins many friends, in spite of the secret 
tragedy of her own heart. 

Meanwhile the little family in England, 
homesick and strange, have some uncom- 
fortable times; but Joyce joins them at 
last—a new and nobler Joyce; she finds 
the lover she thought lost to her, and all 
ends well. The book is “filled to the 
brim” and running over with action. 


The Professor’s Mystery* 

Here is another mystery for us to solve, 
a mystery that for the moment seems un- 
fathomable, but proves very simple. Pro- 
fessor Crosby wonders at the strange re- 
ception he receives from the family of a 
girl with whom he resumes a pleasant ac- 
quaintance. Strange actions follow, with 
mysterious pleadings to him, which serve 
to arouse his curiosity. 

The outcome is unlooked for and sur- 
prising, a fact that adds charm to a very 
well told story. 


The Wastrel! 


Lest folks suspect your tales untrue 
Keep probability. in view. 


This might be urged upon many modern 
story-writers, who seem to think the 


*ForGED IN StrRoNG Fire. By John Ironside. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

*THE Proressor’s Mystery. By Wells Hast- 
ings and Brian’ Hooker. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 

tTuHe Wastret. By Arthur D. H. Smith. 
Duffield & Co. 
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reader's imagination and credulity know 
no limit. In the present case many of the 
situations are so unreal that the reader 
ceases to attach any more importance to 
them after a time than if they were labels 
advertising wares he did not need or want. 

There are two ways of writing improba- 
bilities. Some writers put down a string 
of happenings, and even while they do it 
they seem to be saying: “Of course you 
know it is all nonsense—it is not true and 
I know it, but I'll tell it anyhow.” The 
other way, and the only way, is to make it 
so convincing that the reader accepts it as 
the naturally expected thing, at least while 
he is reading the book. 

But in this tale of the South neither 
situations nor characters are convincing. 


The Magnet* 

This is a rather charming little story of 
three sisters who live with their father and 
an old sea captain on a houseboat. Nat- 
urally all three girls are beautiful, but 
Hermione, the youngest, is, without a 
doubt, nearly perfect. 

Her chance acquaintance with another 
lover of the sea offers an opportunity for 
a pretty love story, and the author has 
taken advantage of it. The picture of the 
hero, a huge, tiger-like creature, is not 
exactly our ideal of a man, especially 
since he is wont to spend his days dream- 
ing and writing sentimental poetry. The 
reawakening of this hero is, in fact, a dis- 
tinct relief, but we cannot help wishing 
that he might have had his reincarnation 
before we read about him. 

The story is prettily told and enchant- 
ingly wholesome, and Hermione is without 
question a lovable young woman. 


The Lion’s Skint 

“Revenge is sweet.” So thought Sir 
Richard, and this very love for revenge 
made him a fanatic. ‘Tortured because of 
the despicable treatment of the woman he 
had loved by the man whom she supposed 
to be her husband, he brought up her son 
to hate his father. 

After twenty or thirty years Sir Richard 
thought it time to act, and so he told his 
adopted son just what he wished him to 
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do. But Mr. Caryll was too kind-hearted 
to betray his own father, and though he 
tried many times, he never fully succeeded 
in overcoming a pity almost akin to affec- 
tion. 

In his endeavor to find his father, Lord 
Ostermore, he became infatuated with his 
father’s ward, who in a moment of fool- 
ishness had run away with Lord Oster- 
more’s heir. A mock marriage planned 
by the latter was prevented by Caryll. 

The story has an artistic and fitting 
ending. 


Wells Brothers* 


The life of the Cattle Kings of the 
West, and of the cowboys who lived in 
daily and intimate contact with large herds 
and knew and loved the big spaces, and 
whose manhood rejoiced in the arduous 
duties, excitement and real dangers of the 
ranch and long drive will have a fascina- 
tion for the boys of America for genera- 
tions yet to come. 

When all that life shall have passed 
away, there will only be the heavy, 
fenced-in cattle, feeding from troughs of 
grain, or man-gathered roughage. The 
wild, lean, long-horns, feeding on natural 
grass, over many square miles, herded 
from water to water; the vast herds, 
bedded down at night and kept content 
and quiet by the night herder’s song 
under the stars; the sudden fearful stam- 
pede from fright; the long driit before a 
blizzard while the cowboys fight desper- 
ately against the blinding snow and the 
frightened, unreasoning cattle—all this is 
passing away forever. 

The boys of America are also growing 
critical. They want real stories, that hon- 
estly portray the cowboy’s life. And here 
is a story worth while, with the added 
fascination of boys as the heroes. It is 
not a girl’s story. It is strictly a boy’s 
story, with all the details a boy loves. How 
the Wells Boys started with nothing but 
their bare hands and level heads ; how they 
learned the brotherhood of man, and the 
value of courage and honesty; how they 
fought the wolves, the storms, and their 
own poverty, and won out—all these and 
much more, are told in the book. 

Henry G. PARSONS. 
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The Golden Age of Engraving* 


HANDSOME, portly volume of 
more than three hundred 
pages, with forty-three of in- 
troductory matter, “chiefly 
personal,” is devoted by Mr. 

Frederick Keppel to an exposition of the 
art of engraving. There is no pretension 
to literary merit; the value of the work 
consists in the number and beauty of the 
illustrations, reproductions of engravings 
from the time of Albrecht Diirer down to 
Joseph Pennell. Two names conspicuous 
by their absence are those of Hollar and 
Blake. When the number and supreme 
excellence of the engravings of Hollar are 
taken into consideration, the omission of 
his name is somewhat strange. If there 
were but a few lines on his beautiful 
shells, the book would be complete indeed ! 

But we have here the wondrous, brood- 
ing, mystical “Melancholia” of Diirer, “The 
Knight, Death and the Devil,” and other 
religious subjects by him; Rembrandt's 
“The Beggars,” “Three Trees,” and 
“The Three Cottages,” among the most 
beautiful things done by this master ; some 
notable etchings by Charles Jacque, 
painter of sheep and several of Millet, in 
his own peculiar vein depicting the lot of 
the poor and lowly. Many of Whistler’s 
etchings are given, in number exceeding 
those of any one other man with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Pennell. 

The etchings of Sir Seymour Haden are 
ravishing in their loveliness. He ranks 
first among landscape etchers. As Corot 
among painters, Sir Seymour Haden has 
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a touch that seems not of the earth earthy, 
but spiritual. 

So here, within the covers of this book, 
we have reproductions of engravings and 
etchings of a religious and allegorical char- 
acter, such as Schongauer’s and Diirer’s 
portraits, idyllic scenes, country life, land- 
scapes, marine views, river scenes, ship- 
ping, architectural views, cathedrals, cas- 
tles, and finally, the artistic production of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the 
New York skyscrapers! 
the 
pages of the book. The author evidently 
possesses the precious faculty of making 
friends, and of grappling them to his soul 
with hoops of steel. Confidential passages 
here and there are vouchsafed to . the 
reader of the relations existing between 
him and the Seymour Hadens—Sir Sey- 
mour died so late as June, 1910—and the 
Joseph Pennells. On the other side, there 
is an amusing story of a passage at arms 
between the author and Whistler, which 
illustrates the vanity and sardonic nature 
of the latter, and shows his past mastery 
of “the gentle art of making enemies.” 

All in all, one should be glad to possess 
this book. 


Many piquant anecdotes enliven 


Mary Luoyp. 


Alarms and Discussions* 

In Alarms and Discussions, Mr. Chester- 
ton has combined some forty brief essays. 
From their titles, which are as diverse as 
“Telegraph Poles” and the “Triumph of 
the Donkey,” they appear to be a hetero- 
geneous collection. But there is a unity 
By G. K. Ches- 
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in their diversity, as the author himself 
says, although without explanation. They 
are, with one or two exceptions, criticisms, 
not in every case unfavorable, of present 
social facts and ideas; and whatever aspect 
of these is under consideration, the point 
of view is identical. 

The dominant ethical note is a plea for 
serious conviction, for religion, for positive 
faith. As usual, the author’s view on these 
subjects is “orthodox.” 

Politically Chesterton speaks with no 
uncertain sound. The rich and governing 
classes meet with small mercy. He fully 
admits that he is for revolution and that 
“insurrection and massacre are too rare.” 
Yet here he is effective rather than con- 
vincing. “Duke’s”’ and the “Anarchist” 
portray with brilliant brevity his concep- 
tion of the class question. Elsewhere, “The 
fun will really begin when we begin to 
thump the oppressors of England,” and 
again, “if the same common sense” as gov- 
erned proceedings against evil doers of by- 
gone ages, “were applied to commercial 
law, in forty-eight hours it would be all 
over with the American Trusts and the 
‘African forward finance.” This is a gen- 


eralization, however, details of application 


are not given. In fact, the book seems to 
aim at creating an attitude of mind toward 
social problems rather than at outlining 
any specific course of action. 

In the “Sentimentalist’”” we meet with a 
frank condemnation of the imperialistic 
spirit of Kipling and Roosevelt, and an ex- 
position of the author’s own idea of what 
Kngland’s foreign policy should be. ‘To 
say the least, it is not Jingoism. 

The analysis of “Realism” and the phil- 
osophy of the “sight-seeing” and of a 
“joke” in the “Flat Freak” are keenly illu- 
minating. “The Glory of Gray” and the 
“Red Town” are studies in esthetics, and 
something more. 

Mr. Chesterton’s method is exposition by 
use of apologues, which are handled most 
effectively. His style is as distinct here as 
elsewhere, especially in his paradoxical 
aphorisms. Characteristic are, ‘There are 
no dreary sights—only dreary sightseers,” 
and “So long as you have one good wife 
you have a spiritual harem.” 

One may not agree with the author's 
‘view on many questions, but the essays are 
most ‘suggestive and conducive to original 
thinking. The book is. full‘of local touches, 
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but its value is not limited thereby; its 
import is universal. 


A. E. 


Boak. 


Dress in the Light of History * 


All men and some women wonder and 
exclaim over the eccentricities and incon- 
veniences of many of the fashions 
to-day, yet, in turning over the pages 
of Elisabeth McClellan’s Historic Dress in 
America from 1800 to 1870 we realize that 
if history repeats itself, so also does fash- 
ion. Noticing the scant, narrow skirts, 
short-waisted bodices, over-shadowing 
hats, and also the mass of puffs, curls and 
braids with which many a graceful head 
is overloaded, one needs not the wisdom 
of Solomon to conclude that there is 
“nothing new under the sun,” for were not 
similar garments and adornments worn by 
our mothers and grandmothers? From the 
numerous illustrations in Miss McClellan’s 
book we observe how closely the modiste 
and the mondaine of 1910 and IgIt have 
copied the revised classic costume of the 
Consulate and the Empire. Now, as in 
the early years of the last century, when 
the wife of Napoleon and his rejected 
sister-in-law, Madame Bonaparte of Balti- 
more, delighted to drape their graceful per- 
sons in soft clinging materials of exceed- 
ingly scant pattern, it is once more the 
ambition of the dressmaker to put as little 
material as possible into a gown. Nor 
was this “return to nature,” if we may so 
designate it, the craze of the classic period 
for short, extremely decollete waists and 
scant skirts, inspired by economic reasons, 
as that period, like our own, was one of 
great extravagance in dress. The delicate 
muslins and soft silks and crépes were of 
the finest and most expensive materials, the 
lace with which they were trimmed was of 
the richest, and the small amount of cloth- 
ing worn underneath was as fine as the 
gowns themselves. Miss McClellan tells 
of a Mrs. Shaw, in Oxford street, London, 
who advertised what she called “invisible 
underwear” of Spanish wool, of delicate 
and elastic texture, which appears to have 
been much like the union suits that have 
been looked upon as among the luxuries of 
modern life. Shoes and slippers were deli- 
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cate and thin-soled, often made to match 
the gowns and more for ornament than 
use. It is said that when the Empress 
Josephine, who sometimes owned fifty slip- 
pers at one time, showed her shoemaker 
some footgear which revealed holes after 
one day’s wear, he gravely examined the 


From Historic Dress in America 


slippers and justified himself by exclaiming, 


“Ah, I see how it is, Madame! You have 
walked in them!” 

It appears that the short waists and 
narrow clinging skirts, that came in in 
1800, remained in vogue for some years, 
and-were followed by the extremely wide 
skirt which later expanded into the vast 
circumference of the crinoline and hoop 
skirt. In the frontispiece of this book, 
which represents a charming gown of 
1804, and in the picture reproduced from 
a portrait of the Queen of Naples, we 
notice the evolution of the more ample 
costume from the Directoire gown. In 
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this beautiful portrait of Caroline Bona- 
parte we still have the short waist of the 
Directoire and the Empire, with the wide 
flowing skirt that foreshadows the im- 
mensely inflated skirt which reached its 
widest expansion under the Second 
Empire. 

However long or short a time short 
waists and scant skirts may obtain in this 
twentieth century, we devoutly pray that 
in our own period history may not repeat 
itself, and that free-born women may never 
again allow themselves to become the slaves 
of the crinoline and the hoop skirt. *As a 
proof of the danger and inconvenience of 
the ungraceful crinoline, Miss McClellan 
repeats Lady Dorothy Neville’s own story 
of her narrow escape from being burned 
to death in consequence of what she calls 
“that monstrosity, the crinoline.” “I was 
showing a lady an engraving of Mr. Cob- 
den,” said Lady Neville, 


which he had just given me and which hung 
over the fireplace. Somehow or other my vol- 
uminous skirt caught fire and in an instant | 
was in a blaze, but I kept my presence of mind. 
and rolling myself in the hearth rug by some 
means or other eventually put out the flames. 


From Historic Dress in America 
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None of the ladies present could of course 
come to assist me, for their enormous crinolines 
rendered them almost completely impotent to 
deal with fire. 


Miss McClellan’s book, which is a sequel 
to her earlier work upon Historic Dress in 
America from 1607 to 1800, is, like its 
predecessor, much more than a record of 
the follies and fashions of a bygone time. 
It is rather a history of the evolution of 
costume. From its pages we learn that the 
classic style of the Empire was attributed 
by Ashton to the influence of the French 
painter David, that the delicate slippers 
without heels came in to match the gowns, 
while the stronger and more sensible laced 
boots, that took their place for outdoor 
wear, were introduced by Queen Victoria 
at Balmoral. Walking having become fash- 
ionable among ladies of high degree at this 
time (1860), a short wool underskirt, red 
striped with black, came into vogue, and 
over this the long skirt was looped up in 
order to give freedom to the wearer. At 
this time, when the great soldier of Italy 
was making a good fight for nationalism, 
“the Garibaldi,” a woman’s blouse, de- 
signed to imitate the soldier’s red flannel 
shirt, came into fashion, also the colors of 
Magenta and Solferino, named after two 
Italian battles. Miss McClellan describes 
the costume of the Empress Eugenie, con- 
sisting of a gray woolen skirt, looped in 
festoons over an underskirt of Solferino 
cashmere, with a Garibaldi blouse of the 
same new color. 

Nothing in the history of costume is 
more interesting than the changes in the 
riding habit, from the plain and practical 
skirt of the early years of the century to 
the wide and really dangerously long skirt 
of later days, which, with its “basque” and 
hat with floating feathers are often de- 
scribed in mid-century American novels. 
These changes in the fashion of habits are 
shown in a number of illustrations drawn 
expressly for this book by Miss E. S. 
Abbot. 

It is quite impossible in a short review 
to give any adequate estimate of the in- 
terest and value of this book, which will 
always be a safe guide for the historian 
and novelist who describe the costumes and 
customs of the past. As in her earlier 
volume, Miss McClellan’s pages abound in 
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historic anecdotes and allusions, gossip and 
bon mots, which prove that then, as in a 
later time, wits and wags found an inex- 
haustible fund of amusement in the fash- 
ions and fancies of the fair sex, seeming 
quite to ignore the fact that some of their 
own modes were equally unreasonable. It 
is interesting to read of the vagaries of 
fashion in men’s costume from the time of 
Beau Brummel to James Buchanan, and yet 
whatever inconveniences a more elaborate 
costume may have carried with it, we are 
in no doubt as to the superiority in grace 
and picturesqueness of the masculine habili- 
ments of an earlier time. It is to be re- 
gretted, in view of the difficulties of such 
representatives in foreign courts as Mr. 
Mason, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. August 
Belmont, that an appropriate costume was 
not then adopted, which, as Mr. Buchanan 
expressed it, would distinguish them from 
the upper court servants. “Poor Mr. Bu- 
chanan,” wrote a woman in official life, 
“sorely pressed, conceived the idea of cos- 
tuming himself like General Washington, 
and to that end examined Stuart’s por- 
trait.” An admirable idea of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s was this, and one for which 
generations of diplomats would have risen 
up and called him blessed, had he beet: 
able to stem the tide of democratic preju- 
dice sufficiently to carry it out. 

The value of this work is very much 
enhanced by its numerous illustrations, 
most of them drawn from the original gar- 
ments fitted on living models by Miss 
Sophie B. Steel and Miss Cecil W. Trout. 
It seems as if the old family chests and 
attics of all Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
York, Boston and Washington had been 
ransacked in order to bring forth quaint 
gowns, cloaks, hats, turbans, caleches, crin- 
olines, frock coats, coatees, redignotes. 
fans, gloves, wreaths, capots, slippers, san- 
dals, feathers and furbelows that appear 
upon these pages. Beholding in the many 
illustrations men, women and children, and 
even dolls, attired in the several periods to 
which they belong, we realize that however 
interesting this repository of old-time lore 
and costume may be to the antiquarian and 
the general reader, it will be of still greater 
interest and value to the novelist, the play- 
wright and the stage manager. 

ANNE HoLLincswortH WHARTON. 
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Christ’s Social Remedies* 


In the conflict of opinion as to what 
Socialism really is and what its relations 
to the teachings of Jesus are, nothing more 
searching than this book has yet appeared. 
Mr. Montgomery is a lawyer with the 
sense of judicial equity in weighing the 
pros and cons of the case under trial. 

There are tens of thousands of Socialists 
who think Socialism and Christianity in- 
compatible. There are thousands of 
Christians who do not find that incompati- 
bility and who declare themselves Social- 
ists. Who shall decide? The book before 
us is the bench, and one competent to its 
task. Very convincing is the argument by 
parallel columns—one side containing the 
dicta of Jesus, the other side the dicta of 
Socialist leaders. It is clear from this 
showing that while Jesus and the Socialist 
are each looking toward an ultimate better- 
ment of man, the attitudes, modes, methods 
and tempers of both parties are radically 
opposed. One sets God in authority, the 
other denies God and all authority external 
to the individual; one preaches obedience, 
the other abhors it; one teaches immortal- 
ity and other-worldliness, the other denies 
the evidence of anything beyond this life; 
one upholds the State, the other would 
abolish it; one opposes violence to accom- 
plish ends, the other insists on it. Bebel, 
the present leader, proclaims that “Chris- 
tianity and Socialism stand toward each 
other as fire and water.” 

After this exhibit of the antagonistic 
character of the two systems, Mr. Mont- 
gomery proceeds to the consideration of 
certain fundamental social questions in 
detail from the Christian point of view. 
The subjects are: Non-resistance, marriage 
and divorce, crime and the criminal, wealth, 
labor, Sunday observance, international 
controversies, and social reconstruction. 

The treatment is clear, judicial, com- 
prehensive. Authorities are cited in pro- 
fusion and the book is at once readable and 
widely informing. Nowhere else in this 
domain is there to be found such an au- 
thoritative massing of witnesses without 
superfluity or the sense of over-burden. A 
most valuable digest of such facts as can 
be found only by the search of many pub- 
lications is here presented in a form that 

*Curist’s Socta. Remepies. By Harry Earl 
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invites the unprofessional reader and stands 
ready for reference and refreshment to 
the expert economist and sociologist. He 
who supposes himself a Socialist-Christian 
would do well to acquaint himself with 
Mr. Montgomery’s work, and he who has 
thought little or thought much on the vital 
social relations of to-day will find that Mr. 
Montgomery has made the way easy for 
the arrival at fair, sane and necessary con- 
victions. 
PatrERsON Du Bors. 


The Mississippi River and its 
Wonderful Valley* 


Twenty-seven hundred and_ seventy- 
five miles from source to sea, longer than 
any stream on earth but the Nile, geo- 
graphically, the Mississippi divides almost 
equally the broad territory of the United 
States. In history, finance, commerce, 
religion, war and civilization, it challenges 
the interest and admiration of the world. 
The volume at hand is one of the great 
“American Waterways” series published 
by the Putnams, which had already in- 
cluded the St. Lawrence, Niagara, Hud- 
son, Columbia, Connecticut, Colorado and 
Ohio, this crowning work on the largest 
river of all being elaborate in its eighty 
illustrations and maps, its infinite pains in 
research, its broad scholarship and _ its 
poetic treatment. For Mr. Chambers has 
traversed the beloved river from source 
to mouth, until, during the passage of its 
uttermost length, it became to him a living 
enthusiasm. And the readers of his sump- 
tuous work can scarcely fail to join with 
him in that deep appreciation and far- 
sighted anticipation of what the grand 
river has already been and must inevitably 
become. “For men may come and men 
may go, but I go on forever,” is a quota- 
tion notably applicable to this splendid 
stream which will probably still run to the 
sea unimaginable ages from now. For 
particular sections and chapters of his 
story, the author begins with “The Era of 
Fable,” “Dawn of Credibility,” “French 
Explorations,” “The Louisiana Purchase,” 
“Lewis and Clark,” and many other his- 
torical chapters in order, then takes up 
“Elk Lake to Southwest Pass,” “The 
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Delta,” “The Mississippi in War” and the 
“Great Cities of the Valley.” To each 
he brings thorough examination of old 
records, personal observation, and a facile 
pen. Some of the photographs are per- 
fectly beautiful. That of Minnehaha Falls 
is as lovely as a dream. 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 


A Short History of Women’s 
Rights* 


That woman is a problem has often been 
said, and to-day, more than ever before, 
she remains a problem. By virtue of the 
existing industrial conditions, her former 
subservient position can no longer be main- 
tained. Having proved herself capable of 
meeting the demands of the industrial 
world, she is unwilling to retain her re- 
stricted position. 

That woman possesses a capability equal 
to that of man was recognized as early as 
the time of Seneca. He writes, “But who 


said that Nature had acted scurvily with 
the character of women and had contracted 
their virtues into a narrow sphere? Equal 
force, believe me, is possessed by them.” 


The fact that woman has long exerted a 
marked influence in moulding the world’s 
history is beyond question. However, this 
influence has never been directly accredited 
to her, and she has continued to follow in 
the shadow of man. She now wishes to 
assert her influence and stand, no longer as 
chattel, but as a unit in society. Political 
power, added to her personal magnetism, 
will cause her to be a controlling force of 
greater power than ever before. 

The times are ripe for any sane treat- 
ment of this vital subject. Therefore we 
welcome an admirably prepared resumé of 
women’s rights from the earliest times to 
the present day, by Eugene A. Hecker, in 
his new book, entitled A Short History of 
Women’s Rights. 

Within some two hundred and fifty 
pages we have a succinct, comprehensive 
account of the changing position of women 
throughout the ages. The author has 
thoughtfully consulted original sources 
upon this subject, such as the old Roman 
documerts, hence making his work of 
supreme importance. 
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The greater part of the work is given 
over to a discussion of women’s rights iti 
our own country and England, and in the 
last chapter, under the title of “General 
Consideration,” there are developed five 
fundamental reasons why women should 
be allowed equal suffrage—equal opportu- 
nity. 

We cannot overestimate the value of this 
book, when we consider that no similar 
recapitulation of events has been made 
since the appearance of Laboulaye’s 
Recherches sur la Condition Civile et 
Politique des Femmes. 

Masey A. Purpy. 


Monypenny’s Life of Disraeli* 


At last we have the first instalment of 
the long-promised Life of Benjamin 
Disracli, Earl of Beaconsfield. It is a fair- 
sized volume, yet it occupies only the first 
thirty-three years of the subject’s life, a 
period which would be covered in the 
“lives” of many distinguished men in three 
chapters. It has been a long wait, but 
evidently patience is to be repaid. <A 
number of sketches have appeared and 
some studies of particular phases of the 
statesman, but until now no one has dared 
to undertake a work which in all respects 
is as serious as Morley’s Life of Gladstone 
and, in many respects, much more difficult. 

Beaconsfield bequeathed his papers to 
Lord Rowton, and it was hoped that he 
would undertake the biography. For many 
reasons this was not done, and it is per- 
haps better so, since time has given a 
larger perspective and a better sense of 
proportion of men and events than has 
been possible hitherto, while the present 
biographer, William Flavelle Monypenny, 
has no distorted vision due to close asso- 
ciation with his subject. If succeeding 
volumes—as seems altogether likely— 
come up to the standard of the first, we 
shall not only have a notable study of a 
remarkable man, but a history of England 
in the nineteenth century from a new point 
of view and with some important revela- 
tions. 

First must be mentioned as the keynote 
of the work the remarkable restraint of the 
biographer. The temptation to moralize or 
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comment must have been great, for few 
writers have had such a tempting subject 
or sO many opportunities to fill in the por- 
trait with light or shade so that it would 
take on more of the character of the artist 
than of the man portrayed. This was the 
older method, and has distorted history to 
an extent that is largely irreparable. Our 
author has done better. In so far as is pos- 
sible; he has let Disraeli tell his own story, 
and this is accomplished as to his youth 
and young manhood in a degree not here- 
tofore supposed possible. Fortunately, a 
vast number of his letters and papers were 
preserved by loving relatives and are now 
made public for the first time. 

It is characteristic of Disraeli that he 
should have given incorrect information as 
to his antecedents. He took what was told 
him for truth—that his Jewish blood came 
through Venetian and Spanish ancestors. 
All that is certain is that his British an- 
cestor came from Cento in Ferrara and 
was probably of Levantine origin. Yet 
his own idea of his ancestry had a more 
or less marked influence on some phases of 
Disraeli’s career. 

The author takes us through the youth, 


education and early political struggles of 
his subject without giving any particularly 
new details which are striking, except to 
correct the popular notion that Benjamin 
was baptized against the wishes and with- 


out the knowledge of his family. His 
father left the Jewish synagogue because 
of a quarrel and never became a Christian, 
but permitted his children to be baptized 
because of the importunities of a friend. 
3ut we do get a view of the young man 
not quite in accord with tradition. He was 
more serious and less of a fop than sup- 
posed. His literary work as novelist and 
journalist was more important than cur- 
rently believed, and he was not the reckless 
free-lance of fancy. His attacks on 
©’Connell and thinly disguised portraits in 
his novels (of which we get at last some 
authoritative comments) brought out re- 
crimination which left the more serious 
man unknown. Neither is it quite fair to 
say that he started political life as a Whig 
and ended as leader of the Tories. In his 
first ineffectual struggles to enter Parlia- 
ment, party lines were not so closely drawn 
as later, and Disraeli was never at heart a 
Whig. At first he professed himself of no 
politics: only an Englishman. He entered 
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Parliament at last as a Conservative, having 
lost any early radical tendencies, but with 
all the great issues and important convic- 
tions before him. 

There he is left, at the end of the volume, 
on the threshold of public life, and we feel 
assured that we are “well set” for an in- 
structive and interesting account of his 
more active life. We feel assured that 
Beaconsfield is to reveal himself so far as 
that is possible, while for the rest, the 
author occupies the position of an intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced narrator and inter- 
preter. 

JosEpH M. RoceErs. 


The Conflict of Color* 


He who indites a bulky volume on the 
diagnosis and prognosis of the inter- 
relations of the white, yellow, brown and 
black races needs to present strong creden- 
tials to begin with. Mr. Weale has already 
a number of volumes on race and political 
questions to his credit. His life has been 
given up to the profounder aspects of 
world-movements. He has a large experi- 
mental knowledge of the Orient and a 
comprehensive acquaintance with selected 
literature. He is constructive and inde- 
pendent, although not quite conclusive. 
While he writes to the popular understand- 
ing, he summons the resources of the 
expert. 

That Mr. Weale’s book is intensely in- 
teresting to the intelligent conscience goes 
without saying. One may open it at almost 
any point and read on with absorption. It 
is loaded with facts and descriptions of 
conditions of which the educated reader 
has a hazy notion or of which he has no 
suspicion—all related in pursuit of funda- 
mental truths. 

The book opens with a long and erudite 
introduction and then passes to the con- 
sideration of the division of the human 
world by racial color. Then follows chap- 
ters on the yellow, the brown and the black 
worlds. Shall the white races ultimately 
dominate these? This seems to have been 
the evolutionary trend. But new condi- 
tions have arisen, and the prognosis is com- 
plex. New forces are at work. Mr. 
Weale sees that the weight of the respon- 
sibility rests on the shoulders of England. 


*THE Conriict oF Conor. By B. L. Putnam 
Weale. The Macmillan Company. 
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She will be the deciding factor. Never 
have nations been so interested in one 
another as now. The era of vast migra- 
tions has passed away. Wars can no longer 
unsettle race homelands. The reasons for 
this are cogent and evident. But Russia 
and England are the chief international 
world powers, and they face the fact that 
the colored world is stronger than the 
white. Germany is not “in it,’ for geo- 
graphical reasons. British alliance with 
Japan was a departure in that Britain put 
herself on an equality with an Asiatic race. 

Mr. Weale does not believe that these 
problems of color will be solved by the 
Church or by war. “Conciliation and com- 
monsense” will decide. 

There is truth in the author's position 
as to the Church or Christianity as its 
propagandists see it. But he fails to realize 
the deeper aim and content of the Christian 
religion. He contends that Europe’s only 
gospel has been the gospel of force. 

The idea that Asia is waking up to 
Western methods simply to fight the West 
arises out of the Japanese victory over 
Russia. But the real cause of the Asiatic 


stir is deeper than a triumph of Japanese 


arms. The antipathy between East and 
West is not one of color, but of weariness 
of the East over the offensive Western self- 
appointed superiority. The white man is 
hated because he is overbearing. The 
Asiatic fears the haughty aggression. 

Mr. Weale believes that climate is a de- 
ciding factor. The European will become 
Asiatic under Asiatic conditions. States- 
men have not given this factor its due 
weight. The Japanese realize that war is 
not their greatest danger, but backsliding 
from their occidental progress, because of 
climate. 

This climate produces “corruption. lazi- 
ness, postponement, inattention, unenthusi- 
asm, slackness, sloth.” The Japanese have 
not been such successful copyists of the 
West as is generally supposed. It will 
require centuries, according to the author, 
for Japan to attain a semblance of Europe. 

There is room for difference of opinion 
with Mr. Weale on some of these points. 
The expert on the ground sometimes be- 
comes warped with emphasis. The trans- 
forming power of Christianity has been too 
well demonstrated to permit climate to 
undo its work. 
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In the same interesting way Mr. Weale 
continues his investigation of the other col- 
ored races. The American continents are 
too isolated seriously to affect the color 
question. The real color problem is to him 
a British problem, and one on which the 
British Empire must either split or “build 
the greatest edifice the world has ever 
seen.” Valuable statistical tables are to be 
found in appendices as well as in the body 
of the book. 

PATTERSON DuBots. 


Eugene Carriere* 


Like most of the radical innovators in 
art, Carriére endured years of misunder- 
standing and even of abuse before he came 
into his own. His parents disapproved and 
discouraged his artistic vocation, and it 
was against their will that he abandoned 
his native province for Paris. While fol- 
lowing the courses of the Ecole des Beaux- 
arts, he was obliged to earn his daily bread 
by practicing his trade of lithographer and 
by commercial designing. In 1877, half a 
dozen years after he had finished his stud- 
ies, he had not advanced a step, materially 
speaking. He was as unknown and as 
penurious as when he came up to Paris. 
He was still obliged to purchase leisure for 
painting by divers sorts of poorly paid 
drudgery ; and yet he had the hardihood to 
marry that year. ‘With the tranquil reck- 
lessness of the man who has a reserve of 
courage and who ‘accepts life,’ he united 
to his rude destiny the woman whose image 
is so intimately associated with his art, so 
inseparable from his thought that it seems 
that she was born of them, or that, having 
been accorded to him by some preéstab- 
lished harmony, he had only to recognize 
her to choose her.” 

selieving, for what reasons we know not, 
that money would come easier in England, 
Carriere repaired to London shortly after 
his marriage. There, where “the silence of 
the crowds filled him with dismay” and 
where, owing to his ignorance of the lan- 
guage of the country, “he was as helpless 
as a deaf mute,” he experienced downright 
destitution. 

On his return to Paris after a six- 
months exile, Carriére resumed the drudg- 

*EUGENE CARRIERE: Essai de _ Biographie 
Psychologique. By Gabriel Séailles. Paris. 
Libaririe Armand Colin. 
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ery he had rashly hoped to shake off by a 
simple trip across the Channel. He made 
vignettes, illustrations, architectural draw- 
ings, advertisements for the department 
stores, menus, designs for furniture, etc., 
aided a potter, and decorated china and 
furniture. All the time he could filch from 
these varied occupations he devoted to 
painting. In this dog’s life he did not for- 
get the thing which had made him affront 
it, his art. He painted for the Salon a 
remarkable picture, “A Young Mother 
Nursing Her Child.” “Confined at home, 
without distraction, he was led to perceive 
the passionate things the majority of men 
fail to observe: his wife, his child, their 
gestures of affection, their charming emo- 
tions, and, within this narrow circle, which 
contained everything he loved, he discov- 
ered a world that every one fancies he 
knows, and extracted therefrom unsus- 
pected treasures.” During these formative 
years he lived in humble and consequently 
dimly-lighted lodgings, and this, no doubt, 
is one of the reasons for the long-decried, 
but ultimately accepted, murky atmosphere 
of his pictures. 

It was not until he had struggled twenty 
years that he achieved a definite triumph, 
a triumph that placed him among the first 
half-dozen most original and most power- 
ful painters of the end of the nineteenth 
century. “He accepted his success,’ ob- 
serves M. Séailles, 
without astonishment or pride, as he had sup- 
ported his ordeal without discouragement or 
anger. He had moulded his life by realizing 
his nature. He escaped the restless vanity of 
those who seek to deceive themselves and others. 
His was the calm security of the man who, af- 
fecting nothing, has only to be himself to justify 
the admiration he inspires. The prodigy 
of his art is the invention of a simplified uni- 
versal language, which one would expect to 
attenuate passionate expression but which, on 
the contrary, exalts it. 


Carriére was permitted to enjoy his 
celebrity barely ten years. He was obliged 
to submit to an operation for cancer of 
the throat in 1902 and again in 1905. A 
few days before the second operation (to 
the consequences of which he was destined 
to succumb in the spring of 1906, after 
six months of a sort of living death), he 
wrote to his sculptor friend Rodin: “I can- 
not, alas! dispense with the surgeons and 
the doctors. It is no longer in my power. 
But what I can do is to defend myself 
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morally, to accept gracefully what I cannot 
avoid, and to keep my confidence in the 
task I have to perform, a task of which 
I have as yet accomplished only a feeble 
art.” 

The whole spirit of the man is com- 
pressed into these few lines. Cuarriére was 
a great soul, as well as a great artist. He 
left behind him a magnificent work, and 
an even more magnificent example. 


ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


A Great Publisher* 


An English publishing house that has 
long given us many of the best books of 
the time grows yet higher in our esteem 
when we read the story of the life and 
character of one of its founders. Daniel 
and Alexander Macmillan, brothers, of a 
sturdy Ayrshire family, sons of a crofter 
—‘“a hard-working man, a most devout 
man’”—learned bookselling in Glasgow 
shops and in London, set up a book-shop 
in Cambridge, won the confidence and 
friendship of the university dons and pro- 
fessors, and thus entered gradually on the 
publishing of books in theology and edu- 
cation, with such writers as Kingsley and 
Tom Hughes among their earlier authors. 
Daniel Macmillan, to whom the younger 
brother pays reverence all through the vol- 
ume, died in 1857. Soon the growth of 
the business led to the establishment of the 
London house, which has been foremost in 
the annals of English publishing for now 
half a century. 

The letters of Alexander Macmillan re- 
veal a man of high ideals and true Scotch 
integrity, mingled with humaneness and 
geniality. To read these letters is to enjoy 
his humor and sagacity, and to realize that 
he was as much a man as a “character” as 
any of the distinguished authors whose 
fame he helped to create and whose loyal 
friendship he shared. 

Among the callers at the Cambridge 
bookshop was Wordsworth, who “dwelt on 
the influence Scotland had on him in early 
life, and how he had sought in the Excur- 
sion to bring out the spiritual life of Scot- 
land, which he thought had never been 
adequately sung by any of her poets.” 





*Lir—E AND LeTrers oF ALEXANDER MAcmIL- 
LAN. By Charles L. Graves. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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No end of original literary opinions 
appear in Macmillan’s letters. ‘Thus he 
writes: 

Do you know, George Fox puts me marvel- 
lously in mind of Socrates. Of course there is 
a wide difference, but still there is in that draw- 
ing of men’s attention to what was in them- 
selves—in Socratic language—looking to the 
soul how it might become perfect—in Quaker 
language going to Christ their inward Teacher 
—that causes a wonderful similarity. 


Macmillan’s indignation was roused by a 
wrong that has not yet died out. To Hon. 
Mrs. Norton he writes, in 1860: 

The recklessness with which people permit 
themselves to speak of persons even who are 
alive has always stirred my anger even more 
than direct lying would—on a mere rumor and 
often in mere vacant thoughtlessness reputations 
are gossiped away, the usefulness of many a 
man and woman destroyed, and suspicion and ill 
blood bred to a fearful extent. 


Of the inauguration of such now favor- 
ite series as the “Golden Treasury,” the 
“English Men of Letters’; of the literary 
friendship of Alexander Macmillan with 
Kingsley, Maurice, Tennyson, Symonds 
and many other authors; of his keen 
judgments on ethics and religion; of his 
admiration for Carlyle, much may _ be 
learned from this full and rich biography. 

Joun RusseLtt Hayes. 


Yosemite Trails* 


This story of camp and pack train in 
the Yosemite region of the Sierra Nevada 
“directs the attention of mountaineers and 


lake-lovers to the fact, almost unknown 
even among devotees of the out-of-doors, 
that there exists in the Sierra Nevada a 
lake-land of incomparable richness and 
peculiar diversity of charm, where lakes 
are sprinkled like stars, exceeding the pos- 
sibility of distinguishing them by name.” 
And that the author is a lover of moun- 
tains, lakes, forests, flowers and brooks, a 
prose-poet of Nature, whose observations, 
made especially in this great Californian 
range, disclose not only the touch of the 
artist but the heart of the man, one can 
glean from almost any paragraph or de- 
scription. 

Going leisurely around a circuit of the 
Yosemite rim, including a path from 


*YosEMITE TRAILS. By J. Smeaton Chase. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Fort Munroe to the Little Yosemite, on 
through the Tuolumne meadows to the 
great Falls, then over the Big Oak Fiat 
road, noting the forests, the great Sequoids, 
the Wawona Country, he leads one on 
through that vast and supremely beautiful 
scenery, forgetting nothing, seeing every- 
thing, and portraying it all with a vivacity, 
a grace and a very practical knowledge 
which informs while it captivates the imag- 
ination. 

Pursuing his way, he goes through the 
high Sierras, and the famous Hetch- 
Hetchy, where, climbing out of the valley 
for about two thousand feet, 


We now entered a cool forest of cedar and 
yellow pine, with here and there a sugar pine, 
rising in conspicuous majesty. Squirrels and 
blue-jays made a lively stir. Little pools of 
clear water lay in grassy hollows, reflecting 
the white and blue of the sky. Purple godetias 
flocked in every sunny opening and tall lilies 
and larkspurs glowed in the shade of the 
forest isles. At morning and evening, and 
on moonlit nights, the deer comes. Sequest- 
ered in deep forest and hushed eternally by its 
murmur, they are heavenly places of birds and 
flowers, bits of original Paradise. 


The volume is full of these pictures, 
imbued with the magnetic spirit of the 
author, whose purpose in writing has 
largely been to draw attention to some of 
those superb features of California beauty, 
of inountain, forest, river, glacier, lake and 
meadow, all lying under a climate of un- 
equaled regularity and perfection. 

Very clear and hitherto unseen photo- 
graphs illustrate the narrative of this ardent 
and impressive writer, whose data seem 
never at fault, and whose first quotation, so 
aptly drawn from Amiel’s Journal, makes 
an exquisite appeal: “Mother of marvels, 
mysterious and tender Nature, why do we 
not live more in thee?” 

Cora LInN DANIELS. 


Social Adjustment* 


A term makes a difference. Most intel- 
ligent persons understand what it means to 
adjust the parts of a watch, a sewing ma- 
chine, a telephone, to one another so that 
the whole mechanism is in harmonious 
working order. Now, show the multitude 
that the peace of the masses and the 
classes, the mutuality of aim and assist- 


*SocraL ApjyustTMENT. By Scott Nearing. 


The Macmillan Company. 
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ance, the conservation and economy of life 
and of human potentiality—show that all 
this is a matter not of charity or of bellig- 
crency, not of thwarting or of punishment, 
not of greed or exploitation, but of the 
adjustment of the parts of a great social 
mechanism, show this and the problem of 
social life becomes more definite, more 
hopeful. 

This is the idea of Dr, Nearing’s title. 
\djustment is a world-old hope, but only 
now has it become scientifically conceived. 
The “Happy Hunting Ground” of the red 
man and the “Celestial City” of the white 
man are dreams of adjustment. But social 
science finds the real meaning in an attain- 
able condition here. The Christian con- 
ception of past centuries was that of 
changing men. ‘The truer Christian con- 
ception of to-day is that of changing man’s 
environment as an essential factor in his 
regeneration. Formerly man was worth- 
less; now his worth needs to be adjusted 
to the problems of life. Crime was for- 
merly regarded as an evidence of indi- 
vidual depravity ; now it demonstrates de- 
praving conditions as causes. ‘The present 
is full of promise for this world. Achieve- 
ment will vary with capacity, but oppor- 
tunity must be open to all. 

Dr. Nearing’s book is a clear, sane, gath- 
ering together of the sociological dicta of 
to-day. Its range is wide—education, 
wages, distribution and housing of popula- 
tion, conditions of women, home deca- 
dence, tenure of working life and causes 
of distress, child labor, unemployment, and 
remedial methods. A capital reading book 
for the million, a text-book for church and 
school, and a companion for the economist 
of the study desk. 

Patterson DuBots. 


Among Friends* 

Among Friends is a collection of essays 
by Samuel McChord Crothers, including 
such subjects as “The Romance of Ethics,” 
“The ‘Merry Devil of Education,’ “The 
Hundred Worst Books.” 

There is a striking similarity between 
Among Friends and The Autocrat at the 
Breakfast Table. Even in the opening 
pages we realize that we have again found 
their true colors; in this presentation, how- 


*AmMONG. Frienps. By Samuel McChord 
Crothers. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ever, such tact is used as to. remove all 
a companion and friend, as genial and kind 
as our beloved Holmes. 

This similarity is manifest in the use of 
sarcasm—a kind which instructs but never 
offends. Our faults may be portrayed in 
hurt. Our reproof is from a teacher whose 
presence we never fear. 

Realizing that love is just as well as 
gentle, our author has put into these essays 
a note of severity, urging and command- 
ing us to expend our energies in every good 
work. 

With his characteristic fertility of mind, 
“a mind at unity with itself,’ Mr. Crothers 
has talked on a variety of subjects. The 
clear, well-defined view of each topic makes 
this book delightfully readable. 

Intermingling with these interesting 
pages is humor properly and aptly applied. 
Truly 

Thou sayest an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


After all, we love the book for the per- 
sonality of the author herein revealed. 
Here is a man who is great enough to 
interest himself in the common experiences 
of his fellow beings. He is willing to walk 
hand in hand with frail humanity, endeav- 
oring to glorify to it the many difficult 
problems of every-day life. 


MaseL A. Purpy. 


A Trip to the Land of the Midnight 
Sun* 


Done most elaborately in purple and 
gold, and printed in large type, this pleas- 
ant volume of travel consists of twenty- 
eight short chapters, illustrated by twenty- 
eight photographs, several of them being of 
the royal family, King Haakon, Queen 
Maud and the bright little Crown Prince 
Olav. Without pretending to any literary 
style, the chapters read as if they might 
have been “letters home”’ to the local news- 
paper, where many friends would make 
them sure of an admiring reception: The 
author went “vagabonding” in many en- 
joyable excursions, and tells of her per- 
sonal experiences on shipboard and when 
climbing mountains, meeting people, visit- 
ing the graves of Ibsen and Bjornson, 
“doing” Christiana, Bergen, Tromso and 

*A Trip To THE LAND oF THE Mipnicut Sun. 
By Martha Buckingham Woods.. Brandu’s. 
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Hammerfest, meeting the Laplanders and 
hearing their old sagas and superstitions ; 
entering into the sports of the Norwegian 
youth, attending the boat-racing, copying 
songs, speeches and poems, and in every 
readable way. bringing the life of Norway 
familiarly into the consciousness. One of 
the best written and most valuable chap- 
ters is entitled “A Thrilling Journey in the 
Kingdom of Greatness,” in which she de- 
scribes a trip upon the new railroad run- 
ning from Bergen to Christiana. “Fifty or 
more tunnels are passed during the short 
run of seventy miles from Bergen to Vos- 
sevangen ; and views of enchantment or of 
awful character present themselves to the 
eye of the highly astonished traveler.” This 
chapter outlines the drive through the 
magnificent Nerédal valley as of a most 
impressive and stirring character. She 
says, “the grandeur of it all gives one 
an indescribable thrill, a strange yearning. 
sweet yet horrifying.” She describes the 
flowers in some of the valleys as being so 
abundant, of so many kinds and so beau- 
tiful, that she can only compare these 
places to California. Some of the photo- 


graphs show scenes distinctly Norwegian 


and very grand in mountainous scenery. 
In speaking of the way they live the author 
writes: 

The tables of Norway are almost always boun 
tifully provided: cold meats and fish are always 
at hand wherever you go. All dishes are most 
beautifully garnished with great regard for ar- 
tistic designs in colors, to make them attractive 
to the eye as well as tempting to the appetite. 
One kind of cheese I learned to enjoy very 
much. It was made of goats’ milk and called 
Mysost. It is chocolate in color and of a 
slightly sweet taste. 


The little mannerisms, peculiar traits, and 
attitude of mind of the people she met are 
agreeably touched upon, and, taken all in 
all, the volume affords many illuminating 
glimpses of a country not quite so well 
known as many of the other European 
divisions. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


A Notable Peeress* 


Frances Anna Maria Elliott, daughter 
of the Earl of Minto, who married Sir 


-*Lapy JouNn Russet. A Menor. ‘Edited 
by Desmond MacCarthy and Agatha Russell. 
fohn Lane Company. 
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John Russell, led a long and eventful life. 
As wife of a Prime Minister 


she came to judge men and events by principles 
drawn from deep feelings and wide surveys; 
and in the long years of her widowhood, pos- 
sessing still great natural vitality and vivacity 
of feeling, she continued open to the influences 
of an altered time, delighting and astonishing 
many who might have expected to find between 
her and them the ghostly barrier of a generation. 


A career that began in the year of 
Waterloo and ended only thirteen years 
ago, is a striking career to contemplate. 
especially when it was led amid great 
events and in the company of personages 
of high social position and authority. 

The girlhood of the heroine of this book 
was passed in a remote and romantic part 
of Scotland, and her sympathy with Nature 
was marked. In her journal she early ex- 
pressed the intensity of her feelings ;— 


a fine day, or beautiful country, or very often 
nothing but the sky or earth or the singing of 
a bird gives it. One feels too much love and 
gratitude and admiration, and something swells 
my heart so that I do not know how to look 
or listen enough. 


Love of all goodness and beauty, 
human or in the world of Nature, this was 
her religion. Her letters and journal show 
her warm enthusiasms, as when on return- 
ing from a visit on the continent, she noted 
the rural charm of England— 


hedges all along the road full of honeysuckles 
and roses; clean cows and white fat sheep feed- 
ing in most beautiful rich green grass; the 
nicest little cottages with lattice windows and 
thatched roofs and neat gardens, and roses, 
ivy, and honeysuckles creeping to the tops of 
the chimneys. 


The book deals at considerable length 
with Lord John Russell’s life and achieve- 
ments, but the most characteristic pages 
are those that picture the noble home-life 
and affection of Lady Russell, illustrated 
by letters to and from her friends, mostly 
people of royal and noble birth. Her good- 
ness and kindliness were well summed up 
by Frederic Harrison in an address at the 
memorial services in 1898. He said in 
part: 


I do not presume to speak of that beauty of 
nature which Frances Countess Russell showed 
in the sanctity of the family, in the close in- 
timacy of her private friends. I have 
known her always, in light or in gloom, in joy 
or in misery, the same brave, fearless, natural, 
and true heart. IT am one of those who 














can bear witness to the simple dignity, the 
beautiful affection and quiet peace of the home- 
life she maintained, like a Roman _ matron. 

‘ I do not hesitate to speak of her pow- 
erful sense and her heroic spirit, for she united 
the statesmanlike insight into political prob- 
lems with the unflinching courage to stand by 
the cause of truth, humanity, and justice. 

The best of nineteenth century English 
life is abundantly reflected in the pages 
of this notable biography. 


JoHN RusseLL HAyEs. 


In Tuscan Lands* 


Those who accompanied Mr. Edward 
Hutton in those charming little journeys 
here and there over the hills of Umbria, 
Umbria Mystica, as told in that volume 
entitled Cities of Umbria, will be glad to 
put themselves again under his guidance 
as he tells the story of Siena and Southern 
Tuscany. It will be for the soul’s health 
to journey with Mr. Hutton. He will take 
us aside into quiet places, where we shall 
forget for a time the clash and clamor of 
this too insistent modern life, its artificial- 
ity, its materialism, its utilitarianism—its 
progress. In these hillside towns of Tus- 
cany there is still to be found hidden away 
in an old church or ruined convent many 
a little gem of art painted by some old 
master of the Sienese school, or a precious 
little bit of Della Robbia work. The author 
is justly severe in his strictures on those 
who rob the churches to fill a public gal- 
lery, or to swell the collection of a selfish 
millionaire, instead of allowing them to 
remain where they were put for the, glory 
of God and for the delight and edification 
of the simple folk of the country round. 

We catch glimpses, too, of enchanting 
landscapes from one and another of these 
old hill towns. Other hills with valleys 
threading between, castles, palaces, and 
churches, perched on the hillside—all have 
a story to tell. Great men, great events, 
are called to mind. Not far away were 
fought the battles of Montaperto and Cam- 
paldino, in the last of which Dante took 
part. Guelfs and Ghibellines, which 
should bear sway? That was the question 
at issue in Italy throughout the later Mid- 
dle Ages, and not seldom in these feuds 


was heard the clash of arms, and many 


fair fields were drenched with blood. 


*SIENA’ AND SoutHern Tuscany. By Edward 
Hutton. The Macmillan Company. 
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Arezzo and Cortaldo, famous by their asso- 
ciation with Petrarch and Boccaccio, if for 
no other reason; Cortona, “compared to 
which Rome is but of yesterday”; San 
Gimignano, “of the thousand towers”; 
Volterra, and many others, are heard of. 
But Siena is described more at length, and 
with tender and loving praise. Siena, the 
city of St. Catherine and St. Bernardino, 
Siena still with her Old World atmosphere, 
for she is least spoiled of Italian cities. 
We climb the steep and narrow streets, we 
can but admire her palaces, one of which, 
the Palazzo della Signoria, is famed for 
the frescoes representing the allegory of 
good and evil government, by Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti. Other treasures of art fill the 
churches and palaces. The motto of the 
city reads Cor magis tibi Sena pandit. The 
book is illustrated in colors and in mono- 
tones. 
Mary Ltoyp. 


Romance of Imperial Rome* 

This is truly an imposing-looking book, 
having on its front cover the design of a 
triumphal arch, and the Roman imperial 
standard, with the proud inscription, 
S. P. Q. R. In its pages we read of em- 
perors whose names made the world turn 
pale, of empresses whose names have be- 
come the synonym for wickedness, cruelty 
and licentiousness. But then there were 
the gentle poets, one of whom sang of a 
Divine Child whose sway should be one of 
peace and righteousness, 

The several chapters are full of life and 
color, stir and movement; there are fearful 
conspiracies, secret underground passages, 
hairbreadth escapes from horrible deaths— 
as, for instance, the rescue of Cornelia, 
vestal virgin, who, by the way, was the 
daughter of the Roman Centurion, Cor- 
nelius, mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles. And yet with all this action and 
movement some of the chapters drag 
heavily ; they are too long, too full of de- 
tail, and so become wearisome. 

One of the most interesting chapters is 
that devoted to Sulpicia, poetess, the Delia 
of Tibullus, whose sad fate and early death 
have lent pathos to the intense personal 
feeling and concentrated passion of his 
elegies. “The Lov es of Horace” is another 





*ROMANCE OF InPeRrAt Rome. By Elizabeth 
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pleasing chapter devoted to the love stories 
of the owner of the Sabine farm. There 
are a number of fine translations of the 
Horatian poems; but not one breathes the 
passionate devotion of the elegies of Catul- 
lus, Propertius or Tibullus. 

In the other chapters we come upon the 
Emperors Augustus, Titus, Nero, Cara- 
calla, Domitian, some of them monsters, 
and not men; the gentle and humane phil- 
osopher, Marcus Aurelius; the august 
ladies, Julia, Poppzea, Agrippina—noble by 
birth but not by nature—Faustina, wife of 
Marcus Aurelius, whom our author wishes 
to rescue from the evil fame and calumny 
which have attached to her name. In this 
connection there is mention of a strange 
legend current in the south of France, that 
Mary Magdalene was Julia, the errant 
daughter of the Emperor Augustus, who, 
after a life of sin, found her way to the 
Saviour, and after His death, with Mary, 
the mother of our Lord, and Mary of 
Bethany, sailed across the sea and settled 
in the south of France, where many were 
through their means converted to Christ. 

This running commentary on the famous 
personages in the book must be closed with 
the mention of Ataulph and the Empress 
Galla Placidia, two of the most gracious 
characters of the early Middle Ages. 
Hodgkin, in his Jtaly and Her Invaders, 
sums up the character of the Lady Placidia 
in the most glowing terms. It is matter 
for gratitude that this little sketch of her 
should find place here. 

The illustrations are numerous—the pho- 
togravures are reproductions of famous 
paintings by Alma Tadema, Le Roux, 
36ecklin and others, while reproductions of 
the busts of famous Romans are copied 
from those in the Vatican and Capitoline 
Museums. 


Mary L.oyp. 


Birds of the Loch and Mountain* 


Nature never does place a label on her 
choicest works, hence many persons fail 
to recognize the marvelous creations of 
Nature’s workshop. 

Seton P. Gordon has, through keen ob- 
servation, come into sympathetic touch 
with Nature. As a reward, seemingly, 
Nature has directed his attention to the 


*Birps oF THE LocH AND Mountain. By 
Seton P. Gordon. Cassell & Co, 
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heather highlands. At a height of three 
thousand to four thousand and three hun- 
dred feet Gordan has dwelt in deep inti- 
macy with the feathered folk, “The Birds 
of the Loch and Mountain.” Our author 
himself says, “I have always had a great 
love for the solitude and calm of the lone 
Scottish mountains, where a peace and 
happiness are to be found unknown to the 
dwellers of the plain.” 

The “lone Scottish mountains” are a 
more or less unexplored field of research, 
therefore the scientist will find this volume 
invaluable, with its description of twenty- 
one species of birds. ‘That the author has 
been able to impart his knowledge in a 
remarkably simple and charming style will 
make the book attractive to any reader. 

The value of the book is greatly en- 
hanced by some ninety photographs, many 
of which are unique, not to be found else- 
where. ‘They are excellent reproductions 
of the haunts of these birds, “whose habita- 
tions are half-way houses on the road to 
heaven,” teaching us thereby great lessons, 
if we would but observe their home-life. 


An Adventure* 


About all that one finds it easy to say 
concerning the curious volume, An Adven- 
ture, is that it is anonymous, that it is of 
British authorship, that the scene is Ver- 
sailles, and that there are included between 
blue covers ornamented with a single fleur- 
de-lys precisely one hundred and sixty-two 
pages. The book describes several visits paid 
by two English ladies to the Petit Trianon, 
beginning August, 1901. We are asked to 
believe that these ladies saw there a num- 
ber of court functionaries, gardeners and 
lacqueys, of the period of Louis XVI, and 
also Marie Antoinette herself; the latter in 
a white shade hat “perched on a good deal 
of fair hair that fluffed round her fore- 
head.” Since they first saw the apparition 
on August 10, they have read up Revolu- 
tionary history and discovered that on 
August 10, 1792, the Tuileries were sacked, 
and the royal family penned up in the hall 
of the Assembly, whence they were taken 
tothe Temple. They inferred from this cir- 
cumstance that they “entered into an act 
of memory”; for the French Queen, in the 
midst of her unhappiness, reflected upon 
the happy days spent in the grounds of the 


*An ApvENTURE. The Macmillan Company. 














Petit Trianon, wearing her fichu and her 
white shade hat. Since the author or 
authors display great seriousness and no 
little historical and topographical learning 
in narrating all this, it probably behooves 
to avoid levity in writing of their labors. 
Therefore let us confine ourselves to ob- 
serving that one hundred and sixty-two 
pages are a good many to devote to this 
incident. More than one predecessor of 
the author of An Adventure has set down 
the record of a fantasy of this kind; an 
excellent example is to be cited in Théo- 
phile Gautier’s “Arria Marcella.” But Gau- 


tier simply told an excellent story of the 
highly imaginative sort, with no pretense 
to psychological minutiz, and with no foot 
notes to distract the reader’s attention. 





The Marriage Ventures of 
Marie-Louise* 

This is one of the few books that have 
taken up the subject of the marriages of 
Marie-Louise, Empress of Napoleon, for 
whom the Emperor divorced Josephine, 
and who bore the ill-fated King of Rome. 

The character of Marie-Louise is gone 
into thoroughly, almost, one might say, 
mercilessly. Her vanity, her weakness, her 
disloyalty, her infidelity, are all laid bare, 
though it might be said to her credit that 
she did not wish to wed Napoleon in the 
first place, and that she was in no way 
dazzled by the prospect of the position 
which her marriage with him would give. 

However, this does not excuse the fact 
that she took good care that she should 
not be with her husband in the days of 
his adversity, and that she almost at once 
fell in love with General Neipperg, who 
had boasted that he would succeed the 
Emperor of the French in the affections of 
the Empress. 

When Napoleon died, still in the belief 
that Marie-Louise loved him, a marriage 
ceremony had already been performed to 
give some form of legality and church 
sanction to the relations of General Neip- 
perg and Marie-Louise, who was then 
known as the Duchess of Parma. Marie- 
Louise bore Neipperg three children, 
though she had neglected disgracefully the 

THe MarriacGE VENTURES OF Marie-Loutse. 
3y Max Billard. English version by Evelyn, 
Duchess of Wellington. James Pott & Co. 
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Duc de Reichstadt, and only arrived at his 
bedside some little while before he died. 

Neipperg died in 1829. Without a doubt 
Marie-Louise had loved him, if she ever 
loved anybody, and she made a great 
parade of her grief. But vanity was still 
the dominant quality in her, and in 1834 
she married the Comte de Bombelles, who 
survived her, the death of Marie-Louise 
occurring in 1847. 

The book has gathered together a suffi- 
cient quantity of important evidence to 
make it valuable as a work of historic ref- 
erence, and the facts are presented in a 
way that assures entertaining reading. A 
number of illustrations are included, mostly 
portraits, and the chapter on the Duc de 
Reichstadt is of especiai interest. 





Our House and the People In It* 
This is a volume of clever descriptive 
essays by the American wife of a well- 
known artist. It deals with the domestic 
phases of life in London as found in the 
artist set. 

In the portrayal of the various charac- 
teristics of the retainers of the house, there 
are introduced interesting mention and 
anecdotes of Whistler, Phil May and other 
celebraties, written with the graphic free- 
dom of friendly intercourse. 

There is a winsome humor in the manner 
in which this talented American woman 
deals with the English servant problem, 
and the rare touches of pathos occasionally 
brought in show a fine literary feeling. 


Home Life in Spain* 

All the recent writers on Spain have 
called the attention of the world to the fact 
that the country is by no means homo- 
geneous, nor even united. Spain is cut up 
into regions which differ from each other 
quite as much as our people of the South 
or West differ from the New Englander or 
the New Yorker. The Basques have a 
most distinct set of characteristics, notice- 
able even among those who, wandering 
into Canada, can be found up on the 
Saguenay River. Catalonia and Valencia 
are quite different from Andalusia, and 


*Our House AND THE PeroptE In It. By 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

t+Home Lire 1n Spatn. By S. L. Bensusan. 
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this volume most interestingly shows these 
differences, by means of history, anecdote 
and description. Handsomely illustrated, 
principally by reproductions of great paint- 
ings by famous Spanish artists, the volume 
is written rather seriously, but is filled with 
minute information of the way the Span- 
iard lives, moves and has his being. Eti- 
quette and hospitality, his summer amuse- 
ments, his church, his saints’ days, life 
in village and countryside, the Spanish 
kitchen and all it implies, and, lastly, 
Spanish politics, employ the thought of the 
author, who, throughout his whole work 
insists that although “Spain is to-day the 
happy hunting ground of thousands of 
British and American tourists, few see 
more of the national life than is revealed 
in the streets and places of public assem- 
bly.” And he adds, “If it should be urged 
that certain aspects of Spanish life have 
not been treated quite seriously in these 
pages, the writer may plead that he has 
followed the example of the most of his 
Spanish friends and acquaintances, who 
find in their sense of humor a certain anti- 
dote to the pains that a retrograde and self- 
ish government inflicts ; while as far as love 
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of the country goes, he will not yield to 
any. To him Spain is the most fascinating 
country in Europe, and the best type of 
Spaniard, whether he be of high or low 
degree, is the most fascinating companion, 
the truest friend.” Student life, lotteries, 
cafés and restaurants, the cockpit, the bull 
fight, festivals, travel, everything to be 
seen and done, is touched upon, yet, 
strangely enough, in the first paragraph of 
the introduction he says, “Of the fascina- 
tion of the country and the charm of the 
people, there is little set down in these 
pages.” He evidently leaves much to the 


imagination. 


c. 2.-B. 


In Africa* 

The well-known cartoonist of the “Chi- 
cago Tribune” presents the season with a 
portly volume describing his experiences 
among the big game of British East Africa, 
under the equator. The book is profusely 
illustrated, both with photographs and 
with products of the cartoonist’s pencil. It 
opens with the preparations for de- 


*IN AFRICA. By John T. McCutcheon. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 
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Drawn by John T. McCutcheon 
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parture, depicts the voyages and the land- 
ing at Mombasa, and then carries the 
reader through four months of hunting in 
the big game country. Mr. McCutcheon’s 
racy style makes lively reading, and some- 
times becomes positively graphic. His 
accounts of the methods of hunters, their 
difficulties, dangers and schemes, are as 
entertaining as they are informing. He 
met the Roosevelt party and joined hands 
with it in an elephant hunt, according to an 
arrangement made while the colonel was 
yet in the White House. This, however, 
occupies a very minor portion of the book, 
as the two caravans separated after the 
prescribed hunt. The book bristles with 
humor, for Mr. McCutcheon is a cartoonist 
with words as well as with the pencil. 


The Digressions of ‘‘ V ’’* 


This is certainly one of the most enter- 
taining autobiographies published in a long 
while. It is more than entertaining—it is 
unique. Elihu Vedder is an artist of 
renown—he is also something of a char- 
acter. He has personality—and personality 
in autobiography means interest. These 
are in all truth digressions—Mr. Vedder 
writes what he remembers just as he re- 
members it, and writes all that he thinks 
as he thinks it. He laughs with himself 
and at himself, and he tells more than one 
amusing story. 

The life of this painter has been full of 
‘“digressions’—hence the character of this 
story he tells of his life. Born in New 
York, of Dutch ancestry, he spent much of 
his youth in Cuba; returned to Schenectady 
and New York City during and after his 
schooldays, and went into an architect’s 
office in the days before he took his studio 
at Sherbourne. 

He went abroad first in 1856, had a 
number of interesting experiences in Paris 
and later in Italy and Spain, and returned 
to New York by way of Cuba, reaching 
the city on the day the first gun was fired 
on Fort Sumter. He was in New York all 
during the war time, and had his own diffi- 
culties by way of making a living. After 
the war he went to Boston, and from there 
abroad again; finally making his residence 
in Italy, where much of his best work has 


been done. 


*THE DicrEssions oF “V.” By Elihu Vedder. 
Heughton Mifflin Company. 
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The book is full of reminiscences of 
artists ‘and poets whom “V” met in Italy 
and Paris. His stories are diverting, since 
he has the knack of picking out those points 
of a story that make a recital of it enter- 
taining. 

While in Boston he went to Concord to 
see Emerson. He says of this meeting: 
“T will not describe him; he was all that 
is most sweet and gracious; so was I.” 

Contrary to Emerson’s avowal that the 
Kenebec furnished as good scenery as 
could be found the world over, Vedder 
went abroad “finding nothing to paint on 
the Kennebec.” 

He was in Perugia when some one 
brought him a copy of the Rubiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, and presently conceiving 
the idea of illustrating a book, he chose 
Omar. He gives an account of how these 
pictures grew. In the same way he traces 
his ideas out of which many others of his 
paintings were evolved, showing by means 
of illustration how a certain sketch from 
real objects developed into a picture purely 
imaginative, through the projection of his 
mind out of the real into the unreal. 

The entire book is of Mr. Vedder’s own 
planning. He made the cover design, the 
title-page and the illustrations—in them- 
selves a wonderful collection. It all makes 
a beautiful book, for the publishers have 
done their part well also, and undoubtedly 
it will be a work of permanent value and 
of established charm, since it is a man’s 
own picture of himself, presented without 
affectation but with a great deal of delight- 
ful spirit and a sense of humor which im- 
mediately captivates. 


Souls in Action* 


Mr. Begbie’s former volume, Twice- 
Born Men,’ proved intensely interesting 
to that increasing number of readers who 
seek to find in religion something besides 
historical and _ philosophical problems. 
Frankly admitting his indebtedness to the 
late Professor James’ Varicties of Relig- 
ious Experience, Mr. Bebgie nevertheless 
succeeded in giving his narratives the vital 
thrill of real enthusiasm and the charm of 
a style lucid, flexible and strong. The 
book came as a surprise to many students, 


*Souts 1n Action. In the Crucible of the 
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who found in it a new and telling way of 
detailing the facts of religious experience. 
Concerned primarily with the work of the 
Salvation Army, Mr. Begbie’s types of 
“twice-born” men came naturally from the 
lower strata of society. But conversion 
is by no means confined to ragged unfor- 
tunates in the slums of great cities; its 
phenomena are exhibited with equal fre- 
quency among people who are found in 
well-kept homes and who have enjoyed 
the advantages of mental and moral train- 
ing. It is with the latter class that Mr. 
Begbie’s new book deals, and instead of 
conversions of the sudden, passionate and 
violent kind, the author presents cases in 
which conversion is seen as a progress, 
now advancing, now arrested, but ulti- 
mately purifying and renewing the spirit- 
ual lives of men and women. In contrast 
with the earlier book, many of the con- 
versions in the volume under considera- 
tion relate to the experiences of women. 

The stories which Mr. Begbie so admir- 
ably narrates were brought to light 
through the work of the West London 
Mission, founded by Hugh Price Hughes. 
This community of devoted men and 
women, pledged to make Christ prevail in 
the very heart of the metropolis, has done 
a splendid and inspiring work. Instead 
of a monotonous formalism these men and 
women are prepared to go out into the 
streets and make Christianity the burning, 
vital issue with every soul they meet. 
They represent what is, after all, the mar- 
row of religious experience—an intense 
conviction of the truth of what they feel 
and profess and an inflexible purpose to 
bring to Christ every suffering, wander- 
ing soul that can be reached. They are 
active, not passive; they believe in a mili- 
tant Christianity, they are not concerned 
with rites, creeds, ceremonies and _ theo- 
logical controversies, but with souls. Our 
author aptly calls this band “souls in 
action.” 
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Whether one is or is not in full agree- 
ment with Mr. Begbie’s interpretation of 
religion, every reader will be touched by 
the narratives which this book contains. 
In these stories of human suffering and 
regeneration, there are instances which 
suggest parallels in most lives. This is 
what makes the book so intensely inter- 
esting—its direct human appeal. Religion 
has a well-equipped champion in Mr. Beg- 
bie. He preaches optimism; he believes 
that men can surely “rise on stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to higher 
things.” In common with students who 
thoughtfully study contemporary times, 
Mr. Begbie realizes that a materialistic 
philosophy and a materialistic civilization 
will never serve the profoundest needs of 
humanity. His book is an eloquent protest 
against a selfish, hard, and ease-loving 
society and a moribund Church. In an 
introduction, admirable in many respects, 
the author pointedly says: “The Church 
must save sinners, and, rejoicing in the 
gift of life, must make herself felt as a 
blessing to humanity, she can only hope 
truly to represent the Christ when she has 


possessed herself of the primitive enthu- 
siasm for a revelation, and has grasped the 
meaning of the divine words: ‘I am come 
that they might have life, and that they 


might have it more abundantly.’ The 
Church must be felt as a blessing; she 
must attract ; she must save before she can 
be triumphant.” 

Students of religion and psychology 
will, of course, find interest and profit in 
this book. But it has a wider appeal. It 
should reach the average man and woman, 
especially those who passively accept 
things as they are. To such as these, \r. 
Begbie’s pages will be a revelation and 
an inspiration—they will be like a trumpet 
calling to duty. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 





E-nN-S- TERRY 


The Library 


A Department for Librarians and Readers 


Conducted by Montrose J. Moses 


Author of ‘‘ Children’s Reading,’’ ‘‘ The Literature of the South,”’ etc. 


HAT is most needed in our 

library schools, of which 

Drexel, Albany, Pratt, Pitts- 

burg, Wisconsin and At- 

lanta are the distinctively 
representative ones—is a more authorita- 
tive faculty to carry on the work, and a 
more constant emphasis upon 
the cultural character of lit- 
erature. At the present time 
the curriculum in our library 
schools is strictly technical and is measure 
of the detail work which has to be done 
before the librarian can reach the real 
character of the institution or the spirit 
of a book. 

In our public library system there are 
two ways of gaining familiarity with the 
methods of the work: by apprenticeship, 
which is slow, arduous, and underpaid ; 
and by attending a real course of study, 
which usually takes two years and leads 
to professional standing. The trained 
librarian has studied the problems of 
ordering and accessioning, of classification, 
of book numbers and _ shelf-listing and 
cataloging. She has examined carefully 
into loan systems, reference work, and 
business methods. She has read something 
of the library movement in America, and 
has been made to realize what the library 


Library 
Schools 


represents in the consideration of social 
conditions and betterment. After she has 
an adequate knowledge of all this, she is 
asked, in her official position, to apply it. 
She has been trained in all the passive ele- 
ments of library work; she is now required 
to deal with the live element of the public. 

Dr. Melvil Dewey was librarian of 
Columbia University in 1887. During that 
year he organized a library course, the first 
to be offered in this country. Some time 
after, the University dropped the course, 
but, during the summer session of I9I0, 
resumed the work. Such a department is 
needed in a college, not only as an aid to 
bibliographical research, but in order to 
give uniformity and system to that re- 
search. 

Columbia’s plans for the coming summer 
include thorough instruction in library 
economy. The bibliography course will be 
under the supervision of Miss Helen Rex 
Keller; library administration under Mr. 
Andrew Keogh, of Yale; and cataloging 
and classification under Miss Keller. Spe- 
cial lecturers will come from outside and 
will be drawn from the University faculty. 
The course, including registration fee, will 
cost $35. ‘The librarian has sent to THE 


Book News Monruty the following 
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notice of the library apprentice class at 
Columbia for the coming year: 


Columbia will receive five apprentices for the 
coming year, the apprentice service to be forty 
weeks in length. No form.l entrance examina- 
tion will be required, but preference will be 
given to those who are college-bred, and the 
minimum educational preparation must be at 
least the equivalent of two years’ work in a 
college of approved standing. The work of 
the apprentice-year will be divided between the 
following departments: Order, Accounts and 
Accession; Cataloging and Classification, Peri- 
odicals and Binding, Loans, and general Bibliog- 
raphy. No compensation will be given other 
than the personal instruction, the opportunity 
to observe, the opportunity for practice-work 
under competent supervision, and the fact that, 
although no position is guaranteed, in selections 
for the staff of this Library, preference will 
naturally be given to those who have had this 
training and experience. 

The work of apprentices will be under the 
general direction of Miss Harriet B. Prescott, 
supervisor of cataloging and classification, to 
whom all applications should be addressed. No 
specific forms are used, but letters should be 
in the hand-writing of the applicant, and each 
should state full name, and age, present address, 
permanent address, education (in some detail) 
and names and addresses of at least two refer- 
ences. 

All applications must be filed before June 15. 
Selections will be announced by mail not later 
than July 1. 


Some significant figures have been made 
public by the Director of the New York 
Public Library in his report 

A Year’s for the year ending Decem- 
Report ber 31, 1910. ‘The number 
of desk applicants was 163,- 

810, representing a decrease of 30.281 
from 1909. ‘These readers consulted 
658,840 volumes. No explanation has been 
attempted as to why this decrease has 
been brought about; it may be because 
of the overcrowded condition of the old 
building, or the unsettled condition of 
the whole institution, due to the prepara- 
tions for moving into the new building, 
which is all but completed for the opening 
on May 15. But there is a more vital 
reason, maybe, and one which affects the 
student, who is supposed to be the chief 
concern of a reference library. New York 
needs more scholars to become interested 
in the library field; if a special research 
worker goes to the library, he wishes to 
be met by a specialist who is thoroughly 
familiar with the best books on the subject, 
who will be zealous to keep his department 
fresh with the latest authoritative sources. 


Until this is done, the real student will look 
for assistance in other places, where he 
will be better attended to. 

The chief of circulation in the New York 
Public Library announces that during Ig10 
the great public drew 7,506,976 volumes 
from the branch libraries, an increase of 
493,327 volumes over 1909; the percentage 
of fiction was 54, a decrease from 56. In 
the children’s department there were 1008 
story hours, with a total attendance of 
30,000—not an excellent showing, in view 
of the attractiveness of the method. The 
book circulation was 2,645,708, with a non- 
fiction percentage of 52.86. The traveling 
libraries, under Miss Brown’s thorough 
supervision, circulated 1,189,118 volumes, 
an increase of 15 per cent. 

In most library reports, we find an evi- 
dent desire on the part of the person in 
charge to raise the character of the read- 
ing and to encourage an interest in solid 
subjects. THE Book NEws Monruty is 
in receipt of the following memorandum 
from a well-known public library in the 
Middle West: 


Percentage of adult English fiction issued by 
the Public Library during 1910 was 36.1 per 
cent. of the total circulation. The library does 
not attempt to prevent the reading of fiction, 
but it does endeavor to influence the quality of 
such reading so far as possib!e by more careful 
selection of the fiction purchased, and by de- 
veloping the taste of readers for what is really 
good. It also tries in various ways to bring 
to the notice of readers all types of non-fiction 
for purposes of varying the reading and of 
stimulating thought. Some of the methods 
employed in calling attention to books are the 
following : 

(1) The prominent display of new books just 
added to the library and also of books on special 
subjects ard subjects of timely interest in dis- 
play racks devised for the purpose. 

(2) The distribution of lists of new books 
ai.J lists of books on particular subjects. 

(3) The notification by postal card of persons 
known to be interested in certain subjects when 
books are added on those subjects. 

(4) The distribution of brief reading lists and 
the display of the books in connection with the 
library lecture courses. 

(5) The display of books and plates and dis- 
tribution of reading lists at such local exhib‘ts 
as the Model Homes Exhibit, the Industrial 
Exposition, the Poultry Show, etc. 

(6) A number of sample reading lists are 
sent herewith under another cover. 


These lists are very inclusive and demo- 
cratic, embracing concise bibliographies on 
such subjects as: gardening, practical phil- 
anthropy, cooking, United States history, 
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the care of neglected and dependent chil- 
dren, poultry, public health and sanitation, 
tuberculosis, social settlements, travel, 
machine tools, music, painting, decorating 
and paperhanging, printing, refrigeration 
and ice making, housekeeping and home 
economics, hoisting machinery, cranes, and 
lubricants, electricity, concrete construction, 
bungalows and cottages, automobiles and 
motor boats, novels, college reading and 
biography. 

I record them indiscriminately as they 
come from the package, because there is no 
system in the way requests reach the libra- 
rian. By the incongruous assortment, I 
want the reader to realize that the duty of 
a public library is not alone to cater to the 
people who have leisure and only have a 
taste for imaginative literature. The library 
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has its practical side as well as its ideal; it 
must appeal to the housewife and to the 
workman, whose interests may be dry to 
some, yet vital to themselves. 

It is my opinion that one of the most 
significant persons in the public library is 
the reference librarian who comes in con- 
tact with the part of the public seeking 
books for special knowledge rather than 
for general interest. Such a position de- 
mands catholicity of taste, quick judgment 
and absolute familiarity with the resources 
of the reference shelves. The institution 
sending me these lists is fulfilling one of 
the great functions of the modern library; 
by such simple devices of advertising it is 
stimulating public interest, and making its 
whole collection of books active in the 
service of the public. 


OOD-BYE, Dave! I never knew you, but—that is to say 
I never held your hand in mine; and yet, the other day 
I told my pardner you’s a feller that I’d like to know, 


Because you’ve give us lots o’ pleasure out at Cross-Bar O. 


Read ‘most ever’thing you’ve written, an’ twas proper stuff ; 
We'll be lonesome now when night comes—most of us are rough 


An’ cuss, an’ drink, an’ dig up hell some, but, I'll tell you, Dave, 


We’ve got respec’ for all good women, an’ we hate a knave! 


Lots o’ ideas you have give us that we’d never ’ve had 
Ii that man-paper that you wrote fur (an’ if ain't half bad) 


Should ’a’ missed us. But each Sad’day, out at Cross-Bar O 


We'd gether ’roun’ the cayuse mail-hoss an’ ol’ Injun Jo. 


Well, Dave, boy, a coward got ye—damn his lights an’ hide! 
An’ if he hadn’t gone on with ye over the Divide, 


I sure would pack my kit tomorrer, an’ I'd hit the trail, 





Mighty lonesome! 


Nor stop, nor rest, until I’d fixed ’im, if I went to jail! 


When we read it, me an’ my old pard, 
Jes’ set down with that newspaper, an’ we took it hard. 


Cussin’ didn’t ease us any; whiskey wouldn’t do; 


Good-bye, Dave !—Good-bye! 


But two pipes o’ strong tobacker helped to pull us through. 





My gizzard’s feelin’ mighty queer ; 
Lord! But, boy, we’ll miss you powerful in this comin’ year! 


Proud to ’ve met you—though I’ve never seen you with my eye, 


Some day—maybe (now I’m gittin’ soft )—good-bye !—good-bye! 
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FICTION 


Wutre Roses. 
By Katharine Holland Brown. 

A dainty, sentimental tale of the desert section 
of Texas. “The prettiest girl in New Jersey” 
has been invited to rough it with some chums 
who are stationed in the remote district where 
neighbors and sociability are almost impossible. 
Corinna, however, makes big changes in the 
camp when her magnetic personality draws her 
friends even from great distances. Tom and 
Milly are a devoted couple—Corinna’s ideal of 
married life—and she aims in making her selec- 
tion to choose a second edition of Tom. The 
ranchmen are her devoted slaves, and distance 
proves no drawback to their attentions to her. 
Although titled Englishmen and Bostonians, be- 
side many admirers at closer range, are dancing 
attendance on her, not one has the chance of the 


least self-possessed cowboy who befriended her 
in the hour of greatest trial when she was 
stranded, a lone woman, among _ absolute 


strangers. 
Duffield & Co 


Wir Lyon In Missouri. 
By Byron A. Dunn. 

The author of “The Young Kentucky Series” 
writes the first volume of a new series to be 
entitled “The Young Missourians.” 

It is a book exclusively for patriotic young- 
sters who delight in war and deeds of valor. 
Many of the events described are scenes of the 
Civil War, told with sufficient accuracy to be 
helpful to the young student of history, yet re- 
tailed in a manner which does away with the 
difficulty of studying raw facts. 

A.C. McClurg & Co 


JUVENILE 


Boy Wuo Won, THE. 
By Fannie E. Ostrander. 
Further adventures of the little white Indians 
—a book for younger boy readers that has in it 
all the zest of young life. L.. €. Page & Co. 


CookERY FoR LitrLe Girts. 
By Olive Hyde Foster. 

A book by means of which mothers may teach 
their small girls how to cook. Every daughter 
in every household ought to know something 
about cooking—ought, in fact, to be able to pre- 
pare a meal intelligently and successfully, These 
papers have appeared in various periodicals. 
They take up “Good Things for Breakfast,” 
“Using Odds and Ends,” “Some Easy Soups,” 
“The Interesting Potato,” “Rice and Macaroni,” 
“The Thanksgiving Dinner,” “The Christmas 
Dinner Party,” “Sandwiches and Drinks” and 
“Desserts.” Duffield & Co. 


Doincs OF THE Do.tivers, THE. 
By Grace MacGowan Cooke. 

The adventures of a doll family in a commun- 
ity of dolls, introducing many delightful adven- 
tures that will appeal to little girls. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Farry TALes oF ALL NaTIONS. 

Translated and Edited by Logan Marshall. 

Favorite fairy-tales in a big, pleasant-looking 
book, illustrated with a number of color plates 
from drawings especially made for this edition. 
The stories include “Jack the Giant Killer,” “The 
Enchanted Dragon,” “The Three Wishes,” “Cin- 
derella,” “Tom Thumb,’ “Ali Baba and_ the 
Forty Thieves,” “The Little Mermaid,” “The 
Ghost Girl,” “Hansel and Gretel” and others. 


John C, Winston Company. 


Famous Scouts. 
By Charles H. L. Johnston. 

A book for boys and young men, giving briefly 
and interestingly the life-histories of trappers, 
pioneers and scouts of the frontier who have 
been famous. The subjects include, among 
others, Israel Putnam, Daniel Boone, Samuel 
Brady, Lewis and Clarke, David Crockett, 
“White Beaver” and “Buffalo Bill.” 


L. C. Page & Co. 


Farm Book, THE. 
By FE. Boyd Smith. 
Bob and Betty visit Uncle John on his farm, 
and are initiated into the mysteries of plowing, 
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sowing seeds, raising chickens, milking, churn- 
ing, harvesting, grinding, marketing and wood- 
cutting. Mr. Smith has made a series of splen- 
did color pictures that follow out his text, with 
additional drawings for the margins. The 
beauty of the book is that it is really instructive, 
while the story element makes it delightfully at- 
tractive. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


GrEEN Door, THE. 
By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman. 

A tender little tale of a small girl who dis- 
obeyed her grandmother and unlocked the little 
green door that led into the Past. She had to 
live a whole winter with her stern, Colonial an- 
cestors, and by the time she got back to the 
Present she had learned some much-needed 


lessons. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


GREEN WILLOW AND OTHER JAPANESE 
Fatry-T Aes. 
By Grace James. 

Tales culled from Japanese mythology and 
fairy-lore, showing, all of them, how the Japan- 
ese fancy accounts for certain natural phenom- 
ena, and presenting legends that embody some 
of the most interesting of the folk-tales of the 
eastern island kingdom. A great number of 
color pictures, from paintings by Warwick 
Goble, done in exquisite tints, quite in the Jap- 
anese spirit, form the illustrations, 

The Macmillan Company. 


Historic GirL Hoops. 
By Rupert S. Holland. 

The life-stories of famous women, dealing 
with their girlhoods. Mr. Holland uses facts in 
so far as possible, though he invents incidents 
here and there where the facts are somewhat 
doubtful. The girls he takes up include: St. 
Catherine, Joan of Arc, Vittoria Colonna, Lady 
Jane Grey, Mary Queen of Scots, Pocahontas, 
Priscilla Alden, Catherine the Great, Fanny 
Burney, Sarah Siddons, Marie Antoinette, 
Josephine, Charlotte Bronte, Jennie Lind, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Rosa Bonheur and Louisa 
Alcott. The book is illustrated from old en- 
gravings. George W. Jacobs & Co. 


LirtLe GINGERBREAD Man, THE. 
By G. Hi. P. 

The amusing adventures of a gingerbread man 
who ran away before he was baked, and gave 
the cook an awful chase while he indulged in 
divers sports and pranks. Attractive pictures in 
color and artistic decorations, by Robert G. Her- 
bert, make this a promising juvenile. 

G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


LittLE SHEPHERD OF PROVENCE, THE. 
By Evaleen Stein. 

One of the “Roses” series, tender stories of 
mediaeval times, written for boys and girls and 
attractively illustrated. 

L. C. Page & Co. 


Marjorie Moxie: Her EXPERIENCES. 
By Maud Morrison Huey. 
The story of a much-alive little girl whose 
days are full of interesting experiences, a little 
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girl as wholesome and lovable as any little girl 
in recent juveniles. There are color pictures by 
Ruth Mary Hallock. 


Rand, McNally & Co. 


“Monster-LAnp, 


By Roland Quiz. 

The further adventures of King Pippin in a 
big volume cleverly illustrated in color. A fairy- 
tale book of immense interest. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Motor Boys IN THE Croups, THE. 
3y Clarence Young. 

A new volume in the “Motor Boys” series, the 
ninth book in this set of stories that are delight- 
ing youthful enthusiasts. As usual, the book is 
full of healthful adventure and accounts of 
notable achievements. 

Cupples & Leon Company. 


, 


Moror Girts, THE, 
3y Margaret Penrose. 

One of a “Motor Girl’s” series—automobile 
stories for young girl readers of from twelve to 
eighteen. 

Cupples & Leon Company. 


NarRATIVE Bieie, THE. 
Edited by Clifton Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson has put the most important Bible 
stories into easiiy-readable form, the stories of 
the creation, the flood, of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, the Israelites in the Wilderness, Ruth, 
Esther, life of Christ, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. The book is beautifully illustrated 
from drawings by Gustav Dore. One of the 
best books of Bible narrative we have had for 
younger readers. 

Baker & Taylor Company. 


Ovt-or-Door Drary For Boys AND Girts, AN. 
3y Marion Miller, 

A splendid idea in the form of a record book, 
with attractive pictures, in which boys and girls 
can make notes and draw pictures from their 
observations of nature-life. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Piep Piper oF HAMELIN, THE. 
By Robert Browning. 

An attractive edition of this popular poem for 
children, with decorations and illustrations by 
Hope Dunlap. 

Rand, McNally Company. 


RuHyMING Rinc, THE. 
By Louise Ayres Garnett. 

A book of clever poems with bright, beautiful 
pictures by Hope Dunlap. Just the book for 
baby’s birthday. 

Rand, McNally Company. 


Rounp THE WorLD IN SEVEN Days, 
By Herbert Strang. 

This is an aeroplane story, in which Herbert 
Strang takes boy readers around the world in 
seven days in an air-ship, instead of in eighty 
days as Jules Verne did years ago. Boys of 
from twelve to eighteen will be deeply inter- 
ested. The book is illustrated in colors. 

George H. Doran Company. 
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Stant Book, THE. 
By Peter Newell. 
A most amusing novelty book, all printed on 
a slant, the rhymes of one page running diag- 
onally to the pictures opposite. The verses are 
in Mr. Newell’s most comical vein and the pic- 
tures, in brown and orange, carry out the text 
in a way that will prove immensely entertaining 
not only to the young but also to older folks. 
Ilarper & Brothers. 


Wottopors, THE. 
By Anne Hare. 

The story of the Wollopors told in clever 
rhymes of two lines to a page, set beneath an 
entertaining sketch in black and white. Here 
and there is a color plate—the whole making a 
small volume that will appeal to the imagination 
of the little people. A good novelty book for a 
birthday. 

Saalfield Publishing Company. 


CLASSIC REPRINTS 


Goop-NATURED MAN, THE. 
SHE Stoops TO CONQUER. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. 

Two elaborate volumes, handsomely bound, 
with a fine, large letter-press, reprinting Gold- 
smith’s two famous plays. The illustrations, 
full-page and in full color, are from original 
drawings by Frederick Simpson Coburn, and 
they form excellent supplements to the text. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


GREEK STUDIES. 
By Walter Pater. 

A volume in the Uniform Library edition of 
Pater’s Works. A photogravure frontispiece 
presents a portrait of Pater. 

The Macmillan Company. 


Our VILLAGE. 
By Mary Russell Mitford. 

An elaborate edition of this quaint English 
classic, with an appreciative introduction by 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie and one hundred illus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson. Sixteen full-page 
color plates, artistically mounted, are from 
paintings by Alfred Rawlings. This is certainly 
a splendid setting for work so well-loved, the 
first really appropriate setting the book has had. 

The Macmillan Company. 


Rep Lerrer Days or SAMUEL Pepys. 

Selected and Edited by Edward Frank Allen. 
This volume selects a large number of extracts 

from the famous Pepys’ Diary and brings them 

together for the sake of those who have not the 

time—nor the inclination—to expend upon: the 


original. Henry B. Wheatley writes an inform- 
ing introduction. 
Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Snow-Bounp. 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. 

A reprint of a popular classic, with an intro- 
duction by Walter Taylor Field, and a superb 
photogravure frontispiece giving a portrait of the 
poet. The Abbey Company. 


Syrivra’s Lovers. 
By Mrs. Gaskell. 

One of Mrs. Gaskell’s lesser-known stories re- 
printed in the “Queen’s Treasure” series, books 
artistically printed and illustrated in color. The 
illustrations for this volume are by M. V. 
Wheelhouse, and Mr. Thomas Seccombe writes 
an interesting and informing introduction. 

The Macmillan Company. 


TALES FROM THE Alhambra. 
By Washington Irving. 

An adaptation of Irving’s great work designed 
for the use of younger readers. Miss Brower 
has chosen the most entertaining of the stories 
for incorporation in her book, and Mr. C. E. 
Brock has made some richly-colored illustra- 
tions, Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THREE MuskKETEERS, THE. 
By Alexandre Dumas. 

A pocket edition, selected from a choice group 
of classic reprints, the “New Century Library,” 
printed on India paper, interestingly illustrated 
and bound in soft leather. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN ADDRESSES. 
By Theodore Roosevelt, 

The addresses Mr. - Roosevelt made in his 
journey in1910from Khartoum through Europe 
to New York. Lawrence F. Abbott writes an 
introduction that describes the conditions under 
which the various addresses were given. The 
subjects taken up include “Peace and Justice in 
the Soudan,” “Law and Order in Egypt,” “Citi- 
zenship in a Republic,’ “International Peace,” 
“The Colonial Policy of the United States,” “The 
World Movement,” “The Conditions of Suc- 
cess,” “British Rule in Africa” and “Biological 
Analogies in History.” As usual, these addresses 
exhibit Mr. Roosevelt’s virility and versatility. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


AMERICAN Business WomMAN, THE. 
By John Howard Cromwell, 

A second, revised edition of “a guide for the 
investment, preservation and accumulation of 
property; containing full explanations and illus- 
trations of all necessary methods of business,” 
designed for the use of the American woman 
who has her own affairs to handle. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


ANCIENT MytHs IN Mopern Poets. 
By Helen A. Clarke. 

Miss Clarke makes a scholarly study of the 
Prometheus Myth from Hesiod to Shelley, and 
of the moon and the sun from the Homeric 
poems to Keats. She begins with the ancient 
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Greek stories that center about the hero who 
stole fire from Heaven, and she quotes gener- 
ously from both Aeschylus and Shelley, explain- 
ing and elaborating the works of these poets as 
she goes. In the same way she traces the 
legends of the sun and moon through the early 
Homeric poems, and then takes them up as they 
are treated of in Endymion. ‘The book is excel- 
lent as criticism, and rich in its possibilities for 
school use, recalling Gayley’s Classic Myths in a 
more restricted way, yet presenting an amount 
of valuable detail that will commend it to teach- 
ers and students and lovers of poetry and Greek 
legend as well. 


The Baker & Taylor Company. 


ANTIQUITIES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
MISSOURI. 
By Gerard Fowke. 
Bulletin 37, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Government Printing Office. 


Artistic HoMEs. 
HANDICRAFTS IN THE HoME. 
By Mabel Luke Priestman. 

Two large, handsomely illustrated volumes 
for home-builders. The author describes a num- 
ber of houses she has actually visited and shows 
how much they have cost. Her suggestions for 
handicraft work will give a source of enjoy- 
ment to ‘many men and women who can make 
things, and who will, by making them, save 
time and money in their efforts to have houses 
tastefully equipped. A.C. McClurg & Co. 


ArT OF THE MunicH GALLERIES. 
By Florence G. Ansell and Frank Roy T. 
Traprie. 

An illustrated catalog, in the form of a run- 
ning narrative, covering the pictures in the 
Munich Galleries. One of a series of finely illus- 
trated volumes that open up the treasure-houses 
of art for the general reader and serve as excel- 
lent guides to travelers. 

L. C. Page & Co. 
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31¢ GAME or Arrica, THE. 
3y Richard Tjader. 

A worthy rival to Roosevelt is this hunter of 
British east Africa. ‘Those who have no inter- 
est in the seemingly brutal sport of shooting for 
the mere fun of killing will nevertheless find this 
an instructive and enticing book. The style of 
it is straightforward and simple; it tells just the 
sort of things that the home-staying lover of the 
romantic wild wants to know. The author is 
thoroughly at home, whether in describing the 
country, in explaining the legal and other condi- 
tions of the dangerous sport, the make-up and 
method of the caravan, or the beasts them- 
selves. After treating with brisk fulness the 
huntsman’s first interest—the fauna and the pur- 
suit of it—he devotes several chapters to the 
natives, the settlers, and officials, the photo- 
graphic and other outfit and its management, and 
general facts and considerations bearing on the 
chase. The book is handsomely presented in large 
clear type, and abundantly illustrated with photo- 
graphic half-tones. A fine book all through and, 
incidentally, a witness to the heroic value of the 
missionary in the dark continent. 


D. Appleton & Co. 
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Book or HospitaLitiESs AND A RECORD OF 
GuEsts, A. 

A beautifully bound and printed record-book, 
which many a hostess will delight to have. A 
number of pages are devoted to house mottoes, 
and there are blank snaces for names and 
sketches. Paul Elder & Co. 


Cuiprewa Music. 
By Frances Densmore. 
Bulletin 45, Bureau American Ethnology. 
Government Printing Office. 


Correct Principres oF CLASSICAL SINGING. 
By Max Heinrich. 

A master instructor here writes upon the art 
of singing, speaking with the authority and as- 
surance of one who knows. The book shows 
the possibilities of great music, and tells how 
these possibilities may be realized. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shephard Company. 


FLEsHLEssS Diet, A. 
By J. L. Buttner, 

A study of vegetarianism as a rational dietary 
—a volume taking up the question “Is Meat a 
Necessity?” and answering it by such statements 
as “Meat is an Unwholesome and Dangerous 
Food,” “Vegetarianism is Practical in Life,” 
with discussions of such themes as “Diet in Re- 
lation to the Life of a Nation” and “Vegetarian- 
ism and Disease.” F. A. Stokes Company. 


GarpENS NEAR THE SEA. 
By Alice Lounsberry. 

A complete and comprehensive study of gar- 
dens along the American coasts, describing gar- 
dens successfully made, and giving suggestions. 
culled from personal observation, for the kinds 
of soil, the placing of landscape architecture, the 
most practical flowers, trees and shrubs, and 
special instructions for making gardens of irises, 
lilies, roses and some other special flowers, the 
possibilities of which have been tested. The vol- 
ume is beautifully illustrated with eight full-page 
color-plates from paintings by H. W. Faulkner 
and many photographs, 

F. A. Stokes Company. 


GoLpEN Worps Fitty SPOKEN. 
By H. Wellington Wood. 

A volume of apt quotations, chosen from 
many sources, and presenting, in brief selections, 
the best thought of the ages. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


How ‘to Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day. 
By Arnold Bennett. 

A clever essay in which Mr. Bennett, in a half- 
serious, half-humorous way, gives hints and 
suggestions for ways by which one’ may live— 
not exist—to the best advantage, on the regular 
allotment of twenty-four hours a day. It might 
be well for everybody to read this essay—it is 
full of inspiration, and of those obvious truths 
which the world as a whole chooses generally 
to ignore. As Mr. Bennett says, we are fond of 
reading plans for living on a certain income per 
year, but we often forget that time is more pre- 
cious than money, and that the cultivation of. 
the soul is of far greater importance than the 
following out of life’s daily routine. 

George H. Doran Company. 














The Editor’ Postscript 


**Paris Nights”’ and a Bennett Story ‘These pictures have never _been printed 
before, which makes them still more inter- 


HE June issue will contain the ‘ 
second chapter of “Paris esting. 
Nights”—quite as remarkable 
a piece of literature as the 
first chapter in May. In ad- 

dition there will appear the first instal- 


Other Features 

June will be a kind of vacation number, 
and will contain an illustrated sketch de- 
ment of Arnold Bennett’s novel, 4 Man scribing “A Pilgrimage to Rocamadour,” 
from the North, a story that has the best by Eugenie M. Fryer and an amusing 
of the Bennett characteristics and will Study of some unique German guide- 
appeal to Bennett lovers everywhere. books, besides reviews of all the newest 
. fiction appropriate for the summer-time. 


The Williamsons : 

; sales , ; About Your Friends 

Iverybody knows the “Lightning Con- , 

‘ 4 . see If you know any readers whom you 
ductors” through their long series of de- ce : ee ene ee. 
lightful automobile stories. But few, per think would be interested in * Parts 

: rT Nights” and A Man from the North 


haps, know anything in particular about 
‘ul § Pé kindly let us have the names and addresses 


the personality of this man and wife who a a a We shall < bua eo 
have enlivened themselves by trips of mn the apnees Setow. a 
‘ your interest and feel sure that your 
pleasure out of which they have evolved *° ‘ . 
: friends will. 


some of the cleanest and most charming 
romances of recent years. THE BooKx 
News Montuiy for June appears with 
an excellent loose portrait of Mrs. Wil- 
liamson, several sketches devoted to the 
Williamson personalities and the William- 
son books, and a score of entertaining pic- 
tures that represent a contribution from 
the authors out of their stack of “snaps.” 
Norre.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe Book News 
Monruty, Philadelphia. Address other communications to THE Book News Monvtuiy. Money 
orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of address must be re- 
ceived before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change 
is to go into effect. 





Clown. ‘* With toss-pots still had drunken heads” 


FROM ‘‘ TWELFTH NIGHT”’ {fter a painting by W. Heath Robinson 


By permission of Hodder and Stoughton 





